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Editorial. 


NIVERSALISM is working its way into all the 

churches, or at least into all denominations. 

While, in its organization it is, like that of all 

liberal religious movements the world over, lim- 

ited in numbers and prosperity, in Boston it has 

taken a long step forward in the establishment of dig- 

nified and convenient headquarters. The editor of the 

Universalist Leader, describing the suite of rooms set 

apart for his use, is enthusiastic and is to be congratu- 

lated. He says, “All these rooms are furnished with 

handsome rugs, desks, tables, and filing cases, and every 

convenience of the modern editorial office,—or will be 

when the editor gets all he wants.”’ Just here we would 

put up a cautionary signal, and bid the editor beware 

lest an excessive hospitality may have a response that 

will overwhelm him and make it necessary to do his work 
elsewhere. 

Pd 


PRoF. MUENSTERBERG is responsible for a new exposure 
of Eusapia Palladino. ‘The details are to be found in 
the daily press and the Metropolitan Magazine. She has 
often been exposed, and Mr. Carrington, who has once 
given her up as a fraud, had, with others, come back to 
the belief that behind the fraudulent manifestations there 
was a real supernormal exercise of power which could not 
be accounted for. Muensterberg now asserts, without 
qualification, that “her greatest wonders are absolutely 
nothing but fraud and humbug: this is no longer a theory, 
but a proven fact.”’ We are all anxious to penetrate the 
mysteries of matter and spirit, and, if possible, to estab- 
lish the continuity of life; but we cannot afford to be 
fooled, and must hold our judgments in suspense rather 
than allow any weight of so-called scientific testimony to 
overbalance our common sense. 


Pd 


ORDINARY mortals know something about a point, a 
line, a plane surface, and a solid. Length, breadth, and 
thickness are the three dimensions in space. A _ preco- 
cious boy like William James Sidis and certain mathe- 
maticians talk learnedly about a fourth dimension in 
space, but without being able to convey to the senses of 
ordinary people any ocular or palpable demonstration 
of it. Like those who have the reputation of being 
scientific men, occultists and other spiritual fakers, like 
one who has been much in the public eye of late, talk 
about passing into the fourth dimension or speaking 
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from the fourth dimension or living in the fourth dimen- 
sion. Their fancies have nothing to do with the mathe- 
matical demonstrations, sometimes described as pseudo- 
mathematics, and relate to what they imagine goes on 
in the supersensible universe, a realm which we visit in 
our dreams more than in our waking moments. 


Fd 


No better example could be given of the humanitarian 
doctrine that human beings, without regard to classes 
and fortunes, are all bound together, so that no one in- 
dividual or class of persons can be neglected without 
putting in peril those who neglect them than pellagra, a 
disease of poverty. It is supposed to come from eating 
meal that has been spoiled by moisture and fermentation. 
But, when once the disease breaks out, it may attack 
those who live in luxury, and scorn the low estate of 
their brethren who cannot choose what they shall eat_to 
ward off the pangs of hunger and the danger of starvation. 


a 


Toe Examiner (Baptist), in an article which we re- 
produce in another column, makes a statement in nine 
clauses of the “things commonly believed among us.”’ 
Clause number six reads thus: ““That man is by nature 
sinful, and must be spiritually re-created before he can 
enter the kingdom of God. ‘This re-creation can be se- 
cured only by faith in Christ.”” We may not understand 
the logic of our “esteemed contemporary,’ but we can 
draw no conclusion from such premises that does not 
involve the condemnation of all children, of all non- 
Christians, whether ancient or modern; that is to say, 
the eternal doom of the vast majority of the human race. 
If the Examiner has any way of avoiding these conclu- 
sions, in the interest of humanity we should like to have 
it pointed out. Another clause indicates that all un- 
baptized persons are outside of the true church and dis- 
obedient to the mastership of Christ. 


wt 


THE conviction, sentence, and imprisonment of Mr. 
John R. Walsh, a former Chicago banker, adds one more 
to the long list of detected defaulters in high places and 
to the spectacle of retribution in one of its most impres- 
sive forms. Morse in the East and Walsh in the West 
go to the national prisons, one at Atlanta and the other 
at Leavenworth, after prosperous careers which involved 
many spectacular features of success and failure. Neither 
of these men is willing to confess that he intentionally 
did wrong, and they both claim that, left to themselves, 
they would have worked their way through their spec- 
ulations to success without loss to anybody. ‘Their 
fault lay in accepting as a good working proposition 
the idea that the end justifies the means, and that it 
was not necessary for them to pay attention to the laws 
of the land so long as they could win success by short 
cuts which would save time and profit in the conduct 
of business. Hereafter he who cries that there is no law 
for the rich and that the courts are hopelessly corrupt 
may properly be described as a demagogue who bears 
false witness against the government and the American 
people. 

at 


THE questions what are sacraments, what are priests, 
what is the priesthood, and what are the relations of the 
Episcopal Church to these things are interesting and 
important because they have a bearing upon the rela- 
tions of that church to Christian union. For our part, 
we believe most heartily in a priesthood, and just as heart- 
ily and positively we affirm that it is not properly rep- 
resented by any church in the world. ‘The priestly func- 
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tion is inevitable in any community where some men and 
women are distinctly stronger and better than others, and 
able to give them counsel, sympathy, and practical 
assistance in their efforts to escape the temptations of 
evil and to live a better life. By a natural and whole- 
some instinct those who are morally weak and conscious 
of their weakness turn toward those who are wiser and 
stronger than themselves, and make those who are con- 
spicuously helpful and sympathetic special ministers in 
things that pertain to the higher life. Pomp, ceremony, 
vestments, external signs of authority, and special rites 
of consecration are sometimes helpful, often harmfuf, 
but never essential to the principal office of the priest- 
hood, of which the best exemplar is one who, without 
these external aids, showed that he was full of grace and 
truth and was able to impart them to his brethren. 


a 


THE war spirit unhappily persists in militant Chris- 
tianity to such an extent as in many cases to cause de- 
terioration of character and degradation of motives. 
All gentle souls who are enlisted under the banner of 
the Prince of Peace know that they have as nominal 
comrades men and women who go into the field to win 
the world for Christ in the same spirit and with methods 
similar to those which characterize a political campaign. 
Jesus is their leader; he is to conquer the world; they 
are to march under his banner with watchwords and 
battle cries; and they rejoice in the hope that finally 
his enemies will be conquered and consigned to the 
place of punishment for all impenitent rebels against 
divine authority. So long as this spirit persists there 
will be bigotries, hatreds, and uncharitable judgments 
that will limit the benign influence of a genuine Chris- 
tianity. 


Child Labor. 


It is a sign of the rising tide of civilization to find 
wide-spread interest in all questions that concern the 
welfare of children, especially of those that are not 
sufficiently protected by their natural guardians or who 
have no guardians to protect them. Our laws and cus- 
toms relating to the protection of animals are humane, 
and, on the whole, well administered. If the facts were 
known to the public and to the representatives of au- 
thority, no man or company of men would be allowed to 
expose animals to conditions which would produce con- 
tinuous suffering. There are exceptions to this rule in 
the case of animals in transit from one market to another, 
but these are improperly excused on the ground that their 
inconveniences and sufferings are brief, and occur but 
once in the lifetime of each individual. 

Children, however, are exposed, in many cases (not in 
so many, perhaps, as some would have us think), to labor 
unduly prolonged, at untimely hours, with conditions 
dangerous to health, and which make any proper growth 
and mental education impossible. To such facts as this 
the general public is becoming attentive, and a wave of 
sympathy is sweeping over the country which will surely 
cause the amelioration of the evils which are so evident. 

The rules which should be applied to the labor of chil- 
dren by way of prevention are only such as are sug- 
gested by our common knowledge‘of the laws of physical 
growth, mental development, and moral training. Any- 
thing that is preventable which interferes with these 
natural and rational demands is condemned by the laws 
of nature, the better instincts of our common humanity, 
ane a due regard for the interests of the community at 

arge. 

To the plea that vested interests are threatened by 
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the changes that are necessary to bring the labor of 
children under humane laws and within the limits pre- 
scribed by the interests of the children and the commu- 
nity, and that it is the duty of directors to guard the 
investments of business men and corporations against 
even desirable changes which threaten the life of their 
industries, we should reply that, if any business cannot 
be carried on without the sacrifice of child life, that busi- 
ness had better go. If there is not enterprise enough 
and business sagacity enough to carry on business within 
the limits prescribed by humanity in any particular case, 
we should say that such a business had no more right 
to be protected than any other destructive agency of the 
kind commonly described as criminal. 

Who are the persons responsible for the overworking 
of children and their employment in degrading and in- 
jurious occupations? They are the employers who put, 
first of all, their own interests and the interests of their 
clients and stockholders, and get out of employees, small 
and large, old and young, whatever the law allows, cus- 
tom permits, and the necessities of working people make 
possible. Next to the employers are greedy parents who 
consider every child an incumbrance until it is able to 
contribute something to the support of the family. A 
hundred years ago in England it was a common saying 
that every child was worth to its parents two hundred 
pounds. ‘This included the earnings of the children from 
the time they were able to work until they became of 
age. All who have to deal with parents and children 
under the laws compelling school attendance know that 
one of the most common obstacles in the way of school 
committees and others is the tendency of parents to lie 
about the ages of their children, and of children, under 
instruction, to insist at the age of fourteen that they are 
sixteen. When parents, North and South, are offering 
their children for the sacrifice, and it is profitable to mill- 
owners, glass-makers, and others to employ them up to 
the limit of endurance, it is not strange that the tempta- 
tion is too great to be resisted. In such cases the law 
must be interposed between greedy employers and heart- 
less parents for the protection of those who have no 
helpers and defenders. 

We wish now to put in a protest against two dangers 
which are to be noted in the application of humane sen- 
timent to reform and the protection of childhood. There 
is a danger that all manual labor will come to be regarded 
as degrading, something to be avoided, when children 
are compelled to perform tasks which many regard as 
menial. In the old days in New England and the North- 
ern States there was no element in the education of boys 
and girls more wholesome and effective than that which 
came from the necessity of working for the good of the 
family according to the ability of each member of it. 
The doing of chores in the old days was a necessary part 
of the education of the men who have made the fortunes 
of the country. A girl of ten years of age in a properly 
managed household will take delight in such manual tasks 
as are commonly, when it is possible, left for so-called ser- 
vants. To be allowed to go into a kitchen, when the 
cook is away, and do real things in the way of cooking, 
washing, sweeping, will give a child with a healthy mind 
more pleasure than can be provided by artificial means. 
Another danger which is very evident in modern life 
comes from releasing the children from responsibility. 
Nothing is more wholesome for the mental and moral 
education of children than a sense of responsibility for 
the welfare of the family. Among these many children 
who are working prematurely and too hard are little 
heroes and heroines who, according to their limited 
strength and capacity, are making good the loss of 
fathers, mothers, and other supporters of the family. 
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In the lives of our over-rich young people there are few 
things more lamentable than the loss of a sense of re- 
sponsibility and a scorn of honest toil. Desirable reforms 
can be carried on without creating new moral dangers 
and introducing causes of social deterioration. 


Conversion or Co-operation? 


Hall Caine in a recent discussion takes the ground 
that civilization must take an entirely new attitude . 
toward the less civilized races. He thinks that we can 
do nothing worse in a Mohammedan country than to 
disturb, even indirectly, the Sacred Law. This law 
goes forth from the caliph with authority over peoples 
that recognize no other authority. If we can disturb 
it at all, matters will be for the worse. He compares the 
situation to that of the Roman government when med- 
dling with the religious life of the Jews. The welfare 
of all these inferior nations is closely bound up with 
their religious convictions, and these convictions cer- 
tainly do restrain the brutal instincts and do face toward 
an orderly condition of society. The religion of the 
people of Egypt is a most powerful force over their lives. 
Alla Akbar! is always ringing through the air. Moral 
degradation in these Oriental countries may be bad 
enough, but it would be infinitely worse should the power 
of Buddhism and Mohammedanism be shaken. 

What just claim has any one people to undertake the 
conversion of the world? Are we so sure that we ex- 
clusively have the truth concerning God, the future 
life, and whatsoever else of dogma we associate with 
these central ideas? If we have, why are the national 
churches so diverse in their interpretation? And, within 
our national churches, how happens it that we are sub- 
divided into clashing sects? Or, if we refer to the habit 
rather than the belief of Christendom, how far are we 
in advance of those we call heathen? ‘The Ainos are 
allowed to be the most primitive race with which we 
have any intercourse; and of them we are told that love 
for the aged, respect for truth, and the entire absence 
of thieving and violence are universal. Can we present 
to the world any social condition that is so far in ad- 
vance as to give us a claim to authoritative religious and 
social and moral dictation? Our more intelligent mis- 
sionaries are rapidly softening their tone, and many of 
them do not hesitate to reckon a sincere Buddhist as 
a religious brother, inspired with the same desire for 
honoring God and serving his fellow-man. Our minor 
customs of clothing and feeding do not place us re- 
markably out of line with the rest of the world. Chris- 
tianity has not displaced the Indian feather, but has 
given us for female decoration the whole bird, until we 
have nearly obliterated our very best allies in the feathered 
kingdom. 

We do not care to extend this contention, in order to 
prove that, as we believe, we have been moving on false 
lines in our missionary work. ‘The time has come when 
we must be able to recognize the divine under other 
terms and the divinely true and beautiful under other 
guises than those that are familiar to the Anglo-Saxon. 
Abbé Huc tells us that in his travels in Mongolia he was 
met almost universally with the acclaim: “Well, but we 
are brothers! And as such, have we not all a claim on each 
other?” ‘This was before the determination to convert 
the Chinese to our creed became an affair protected by 
national treaties. It was a religious spontaneity spring- 
ing out of the common heart of humanity. Later, when 
the missionaries were attacked by Boxers, the Buddhist 
priests cut a hole through the side of their temple, which 
flanked the missionaries’ home and let the Christians 
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crawl through into safety. ‘‘For,’’ said they, “Buddha 
himself is love. Our religion is to protect the defenceless, 
that is what it is for.” 

All over the world we are coming into closer fellow- 
ship with other races, at first on a trade basis, and there 
are already international clearing-houses; but this has 
brought our religions, as well as our morals, into com- 
parison. We have already been able to hold one Par- 
liament of Religions; why not another? The Hague 
Conference might easily be paralleled by a conference of 
all races and nations in God’s name. Is it not a fair 
conclusion that our next step should be a broadening 
of missionary effort? Instead of trying to convert the 
Orient to the Occident, in the way of feeling as well as 
believing, would not a brotherhood of religious effort be 
more in accordance with historic common sense? And 
would it not call out and organize a larger measure of 
human moral instinct for rightness? Do we not need to 
bring into co-operation the good willing that is in hu- 
manity, rather than marshal the good thoughts or re- 
ligions against each other? Conversion is a narrow 
affair at best, aiming only to turn men about; but co- 
operation is something larger and subject to evolution. 

“Go into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature’’ cannot be claimed to be anything more than the 
universal proclamation of the fundamental principles 
of universal religion. ‘These principles, as expressed in 
Christianity were: peace on earth, good will to men, the 
Golden Rule, and the social law expressed in the Parables; 
that is, co-operative good will among the rich and the 
poor, whether of the Jews or the Gentiles. These 
characteristics of fundamental Christianity are found 
everywhere in the human heart. Livingston tells us of 
an old African chief who said to him, ‘“‘This talk of yours 
has always been hid in our hearts; it has been covered 
out of sight; it is what we are waiting for.’’ Jesus con- 
stantly appealed to these humane principles. The result 
would be not conversion, but fusion, on the plane of 
common humanity and common hope. 


Coldness and Fervor. 


We know that certain temperaments gravitate toward 
beliefs which have for them some occult attraction not 
clearly discerned by the observer. Every creed in 
Christendom shows this phenomenon due to the secret 
trend of character, flowing like underground streams in 
hidden channels. It is said that the shape of the head 
indicates this tendency. There is the Catholic head, 
the Episcopalian head, the Presbyterian head, and prob- 
ably the Unitarian head. A subtle attraction causes 
people to turn aside from the crowd, enter a church, help 
to keep it up, while the indifferent thousands pass by 
on the other side. 

Imaginative, artistic, esthetic natures, if they adopt 
any faith and are more than nominally religious, are 
apt to gravitate to a church of color, sentiment, forms, 
and ceremonies. The artist seeks pictures everywhere, 
and the flamboyant church feeds his strongest prepos- 
sessions. 

Then there are hypnotic natures, impressional through 
nervous susceptibility, quickly heated by excitement and 
the kindling of emotionalism. It is needless to say 
where they tend. Many sects, many faiths, draw them 
irresistibly by subtle strands of magnetic attraction they 
do not understand, but cannot repel. Cheap and shallow 
mysticism counts its devotees by thousands, who seek 
to probe the supernatural by gross physical processes. 
Waves of so-called religious feeling pass over whole com- 
munities, and sweep off their feet all but the strongest 
heads and steadiest nerves. There are sects a large part 
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of whose religious stock-in-trade is fervor, a show of 
heat and passion, and unbridled impulse that simulates 
deep conviction. ‘The hidden tendencies manifest them- 
selves on the surface in strange ways, but all proceed 
from a temperamental bias vaguely and imperfectly un- 
derstood. We are creatures played upon by influences 
we comprehend as little as the tree comprehends the wind 
that sways its branches. ‘These influences may be purely 
sensational, contagion caught from other minds or a 
dominating personality, though judged of divine origin. 
One impassional, powerful nature may sweep minds away 
from their moorings like wreckage in a great flood, leay- 
ing the nature after the tidal wave has passed inert, 
placid, unresisting toward temptation and evil. ‘This 
very result is sometimes to be feared after an old-fash- 
ioned revival, when a reaction sets in and the riot of 
religious indulgence and dissipation is in exact ratio to 
the overstrained nerves.and exhausting emotionalism of 
the community. 

Unitarians have been called cold and repellent in their 
religious ideals because they do not yield to the artificial 
stimulation of devotional sentiments. They neither hold 
revivals nor do they observe the prayer week by which 
flagging faith is supposed to be roused and quickened. 
These agencies may do some good, but spasmodic efforts 
do not accord with a simple, homogeneous faith that 
makes its appeal not to one part of the nature alone, but 
to the harmonious development of the whole. Religion 
is no accidental accumulation of appetite, a result of 
mental intoxicants, but daily bread always sweet and 
wholesome and nourishing to the higher being of man. 
We are a small body, and prefer to be so rather than to 
encourage such dangerous exaltation, such impassioned 
fervor as would fill the churches with mourners and peni- 
tents until the ebb tide sweeps them again into the 
world more callous and hardened than ever. 

Not that real revivals of religion are not possible that 
rouse and stimulate the flagging spiritual life by a noble 
contagion of thought and feeling; but such a revival 
may come at any time, in any place, to the individual 
soul, without prayer weeks, without artificial stimula- 
tion or the growing excitement of forced appeals that 
carry people off their feet to land them they know not 
where. Shouting induces shouting, and the wild swirl 
of unbridled emotionalism in some manner resembles the 
ancient Bacchic rites that developed frenzy. For there 
are various sorts of intoxication, and the religious variety 
is not the less to be deplored because it bears a sacred 
name. 

Unitarians are considered cold, intellectual, unemo- 
tional, distant, by those who do not know the founda- 
tions upon which our faith rests. Revivals have not been 
evolved in the church because they make no appeal to 
the deep and silent influences of the spirit that work in 
quietude and often in the secret places of the soul. It 
is the inward rather than the outward demonstration of 
faith they cultivate. They would establish firm sup- 
ports for character, conduct, and conviction instead of 
shouting about God’s glory. Shouting may be a help 
and consolation to some minds. It may become a safety- 
valve, and thus work off a dangerous access of nervous 
exaltation. But God is not reached by much speaking 
or praying, or shouting, either. We cannot instruct him 
in anything. He is not deaf, and has expressly taught 
us that he comes in the peace and quiet of the soul, the 
still small voice. ‘There are feelings in all hearts that 
cannot be repressed, just as happiness expresses itself in 
singing or mirth; and we venture to say that no body of 
the faithful take religion more on the simple, cheerful, 
trustful side than our own. The quiet, reverential, 
earnest attitude is the one that makes a strong appeal 
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to Unitarians. An attitude without pretence, affecta- 
tion, or mock humility or sanctity, but touched with 
noble emotion and the best impulses of human nature, 
this is the ideal, whether lived up to or not. 

There is no real coldness in it, rather a great store of 
human love and kindness. For helpfulness toward the 
needy, for earnest desire to lift up the fallen and strengthen 
failing hearts and feeble knees, it can challenge compari- 
son with any other body. Its list of ardent philanthro- 
pists, true lovers, and helpers of their kind, enkindling 
other minds with the ardor for humanity, is a noble 
record, and would itself refute the claim of thin, cold, 
unemotional doctrine and practice. Its beliefs, if not 
reduced to creedal form, are still full of vitality and spir- 
itual glow, and the large liberty and air of freedom it 
cherishes is the most precious possession of the seeking 
soul,—room for growth and expansion. 

Our form of faith has been called neutral, colorless, a 
series of negations and denials; but where will a religious 
statement be found richer in the best results of practical 
religion? If our neighbors distrust and misunderstand 
us, it is not that we have been backward in putting our 
hands to the work of charity and benevolence and the 
constructive endeavors of prevention and cure. If we 
are misapprehended, we can be ever more and more 
tolerant of those who look at us askance, more and more 
alert in discerning the excellences of other bodies of 
believers, and crediting them with all the beneficence and 
merit of their acts. For if, in times past, there was bit- 
terness of feeling in some quarters, the day has come 
when we can give every sect and organization its due, 
rejoicing in all that tends to bring in the kingdom of 
God, whether of this or that name, whether agreeing 
with us or differing from us in all save love and hu- 
manity. 


Current Copics. 


A COUNTRY-WIDE sentiment, that the prices of meat 
foods are higher than economic conditions warrant, 
found expression during the past week in the inception 
of an organized movement among consumers to abstain 
from the use of the commodities of the packers, in pro- 
test against a state of affairs which is generally regarded 
as a gross injustice. The leaders in the proposed boy- 
cott, which is already in effect in many parts of the re- 
public, and especially in the West, are the labor organ- 
izations. Simultaneously with the application of this 
novel form of pressure upon corporate interests, the 
government began, at the opening of the week, a thor- 
ough investigation into the methods of the great packing 
houses in Chicago, to which public opinion has traced 


the lion’s share of the responsibility for the recent growth ~ 


in the cost of living. A grand jury in the United States 
District Court in Chicago last Monday took up an in- 
quiry which may bring before the bar of justice some of 
the men who constitute the so-called ‘‘ Beef Trust.” 


a 


THE resources of American industry received an un- 
precedented international recognition last week when it 
was announced that the Argentine republic had awarded 
to an American corporation the contract for the con- 
struction of two Dreadnoughts, for which the enterprise 
_ of all the great maritime nations had competed. The 
two vessels, to serve as the nucleus of a modern navy for 
the prosperous South American republic, will be 28,000 
tons each, and will cost the enormous total of $22,000,000 
to build. The Fore River Shipbuilding Company of 
Quincy, Mass., is the concern which, after five years of 
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negotiations, won the award against the bids submitted 
by British, German, French, and Italian builders. The 
outcome of the keen competition was commented upon 
widely by the daily press at home and abroad as a sig- 
nificant tribute to the achievements of American skill 
in a department of endeavor comparatively new to the 
life of the country. The Argentine contract is the first 
foreign undertaking of its kind that has been intrusted 
to Americans. 
al 


THe Russian and the Japanese governments last 
week rejected the proposal advanced by Secretary of 
State Knox for the neutralization of Russian and Jap- 
anese railways in Manchuria, and their transference to 
China under a scheme of international financing. The 
responses from St. Petersburg and Tokio to Mr. Knox’s 
proposals were followed quickly by similar negative re- 
plies from Great Britain and France, acting in harmony 
with the wishes of the two governments most vitally 
interested in the issue. Mr. Knox’s plan of neutraliza- 
tion was designed to remove one of the causes of inter- 
national friction in Manchuria by giving over to China 
the control of the arteries of trade and military trans- 
portation in the territory recognized by both Russia 
and Japan, in the treaty of Portsmouth, as being under 
the sovereignty of the government at Pekin. The com- 
ment of the press at Tokio and St. Petersburg fore- 
shadowed the rejection of the project when it was 
broached by the American Secretary of State. 
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It cannot be doubted that there is a strong national 
sentiment behind the Russo-Japanese disapproval of 
Mr. Knox’s project for the virtual settlement of the Far 
Eastern question in its present phase. One of the pos- 
sible results of the failure of the efforts of the State de- 
partment is a rapprochement between Japan and Russia 
for the purpose of laying down the doctrine of “Hands 
off’’ for the guidance of other nations in Manchurian 
affairs. Close observers of Far Eastern affairs affect to 
sense already the preliminary workings of a Russo- 
Japanese agreement calculated to minimize the influ- 
ence of other powers upon pending issues, and perhaps 
to limit the operations of the open door policy in the 
disputed territory. In this connection it is recalled 
that the Russian proposal for the administration of Har- 
bin, based on a practical denial of Chinese sovereignty, 
received the approval of the Japanese government, 
possibly with a view to a quid pro quo by Russia in like 
circumstances. ‘The Harbin project miscarried because 
it was vetoed by other powers. 


& 


In the mean while there are indications that the po- 
sition of China in the three-cornered controversy in 
Manchuria has not been strengthened by the latest 
events. The Chinese foreign board has been severely 
criticised, in both St. Petersburg and Tokio, for its con- 
duct in the course of the recent negotiations. Charges 
have been made in Russian and Japanese quarters that 
Mr. Knox’s ballon d’essai was launched at the instigation 
of Chinese diplomacy, and that Pekin was animated in 
its activities by a desire to discredit both Russia and 
Japan. Indications are not lacking that this popular 
conception of China’s réle will be reflected in the future 
attitude of Japanese and Russian diplomats in Pekin. 
Certain it is that China, beset by a multitude of delicate 
problems in its initial movement toward modernity of 
organization, regrets deeply the failure of the attempt 
to remove the Manchurian railroads from the region of 
politics, and place them in the field of business. 
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PorRTUGAI, is facing a grave situation at Macao, where 
the colonial authorities are maintaining Portuguese sov- 
ereignty despite China’s insistent denial of the justice 
of their position. The Portuguese commissioner with- 
drew from Hong-Kong at the end of last week, after his 
complete failure to obtain a modification of China’s 
claim to sovereignty over all the archipelago except the 
town of Macao. In dealing with its small rival China 
has declined every proposal of compromise, including 
the friendly offices of Great Britain and the Portuguese 
suggestion that the controversy be submitted to The 
Hague. In addition Pekin has given out the plain 
intimation that, unless Lisbon comes to terms in the im- 
mediate future, energetic action will be taken to es- 
tablish Chinese rights in the territory in dispute. It is 
feared in Portugal that this action may take the form of 
an uprising of the Chinese, to be supported by imperial 
forces. Against such a course the colonial authorities 
would be practically powerless. 


a 


THE British parliamentary elections, which will come 
to an end at the close of the week, have brought out two 
salient facts which will largely determine the life of the 
next parliament. One of these facts is that the Liberal 
government, by reason of its small majority in the House 
of Commons, will not enjoy the prestige of an emphatic 
mandate of the people. The other fact is that, because 
of the enormous Unionist gains at the polls, the incoming 
government will be largely at the mercy of the Nationalist 
group, without whose aid the administration will find 
it difficult to legislate. The situation will recall the 
position of Mr. Gladstone in the Parliament which passed 
a Home Rule bill through the first chamber, only to 
reject it in the second, amid a popular agitation that 
stirred the nation. It is doubtful if, under the condi- 
tions presented by a small majority, Mr. Asquith will 
be willing to undertake governmental responsibility 
again. 


Brevities, 


Many men make more money than their fathers did, 
but feel poorer, because they are not willing to live as 
their fathers did. 


Were the prices the same, the cost of furnishing an 
American citizen’s table to-day is probably twice as 
much as it was fifty years ago. 


Condoling with the editor on his attack of grip, an 
eminent orthodox theologian writes that, when he had 
it, “if he had believed in a personal devil, he would have 
said that the grip was he.”’ 


The best results are gained when all parties to a con- 
troversy put forth all their powers in the direction of 
that which seems to them logical and right. Out of 
such contentions right and truth emerge. 


After Joshua R. Giddings had been twenty-five years 
in Congress, the writer asked him whether that time 
seemed short or long. ‘‘Oh,”’ said he, “‘so many things 
have happened,‘ and I have suffered so much, it seems 
like a very long lifetime.” 


We are challenged to explain the moral character of 
Jesus on the supposition that he was human. ‘The ex- 
cellence of his moral character may properly be used as 
evidence of the divine possibilities of human nature 
with which he claimed relationship. 
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The Demand. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


There is a constant and unsatisfied demand here in 
New England for ministers with humane self-forgetting 
sympathy, combined with a reasonable degree of wisdom 
and good sense. Two churches in large and growing 
towns of American population have remained without 
services of worship or other leadership since last spring 
because the willing minister who is available cannot be 
found. I should myself be serving these two societies 
except that I am engaged with what seems to be a more 
important task,—the reorganization of a church in a 
rapidly growing manufacturing city where the old Ameri- 
can stock is disappearing. 

When any man in our ministry finds himself in a posi- 
tion where he can undertake the kind of work which is 
always waiting to any one’s hand who will do it, he may 
be sure the amount of good he can accomplish will be 
greater than that which he can do in many of our more 
comfortable pulpits. 

Here is an example. A minister of not less than sey- 
enty years of age is preaching every Sunday in a church 
eighty miles north of Portland, Me. It has been counted 
a difficult post and always hard to fill when vacant, yet 
this minister is happy and the people of the church are 
happy. WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN, 

A. U. A. Field Secretary for New England. 


A Parish on Paper. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The complaint is constantly made, and perhaps not 
unjustly, against theological schools that they do not 
train men for the actual, concrete situations they will 
front in their future parishes. The uprising of students 
recently in one of the prominent theological schools of 
the country is symptomatic of this general dissatisfaction 
with present-day theological training. The writer has 
suggested in a forthcoming article in Religious Education, 
the official journal of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion, several pedagogical methods by which theological 
training could perhaps be made more immediately prac- 
tical. In general the article recommends the adoption, 
with certain modifications, of the ‘‘Case Method,’’ which 
has already revolutionized the teaching of law. Among 
several suggestions the article proposes that a “‘ parish on 
paper” be organized for the practical use of theological 
students. ‘The idea is as follows:— 

A file of opinions upon living questions of the day, 
questions moral, social, political, and religious, should be 
placed at the disposal of the students. These opinions 
should come not only from ministers already in the field, 
but also and more especially from laymen whose ideas 
would, in most instances, bear more directly and prac- 
tically upon the points at issue. I am eager to start 
such a parish on paper in connection with the depart- 
ment of theology and the philosophy of religion in our 
Meadville School. Iam appealing, therefore, to all, min- 
isters and laymen alike, who may happen to read this 
present communication to sit down at once—to delay is 
to forget!—and send me opinions, say, upon the follow- . 
ing points, or upon any others that may seem to be of 
importance :— 

1. What, in general, are for you the live points in 
modern religion? 

2. What do you think a “ practical religion”’ should be? 
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3. What is your idea of God? 
Of immortality? 

4. What is for you the right relation of the church to 
problems of moral, civic, and social evil? 

5. In what ways does the church seem to you to fail, 
or succeed, in teaching a practical religion? 

6. What sort of preaching do men of your own occu- 
pation or profession need most? 

7- What do you regard as the most important books 
and magazine articles which have appeared, say, in the 
last twelvemonth, and which bear upon these problems 
of religion? 

The above are only thrown out as suggestions. The 
writer would be glad to receive opinions concerning any 
other points of importance. 

Who will join the parish on paper? 

Communications may be addressed to Prof. F. C. 
Doan, Meadville, Pa. FG: Ds 

MEADVILLE, Pa. 
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Of Jesus? Of prayer? 


Depression. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


All the landscape sombre mists are slowly veiling, 
Drip the dull cold rains along the famished plain; 

And, though winter winds have ceased their sullen wailing, 
Still my heart throbs with its old insistent pain. 


Down dry hollows noisy rivulets are swirling 
Where the snows are melting over hill and vale; 
Yet the gray skies, drooping, are but darkly furling 
Hopes that erstwhile made my spirit glad and hale. 


Dim and ghostly shows my neighbor’s roof-tree yonder 
By the forest where the stricken river coils; 

Thus my mind, but half-way conscious, seems to ponder 
On life failures that now hold me in their toils. 


Hint of blue sky dawns above the gloaming never, 
Closer folds the pall of heedless, heavy gloom, 

As my fancy, shadowed by misgiving, ever 
Paints its pallid pictures through the murky room. 


Heigh-ho! burly winter, why hast thou forsaken 
Days of bracing sunshine, nights of starry cold: 
Come again, with wild winds, roar and rage, but waken 
Currents of good feeling, loving, happy, bold. 


Cuban Affairs. 


BY REV. E.\P. HERRICK. 


Cuba, on account of its proximity to the United States 
and its strategic importance in relation to American 
interests, cannot be as independent as many here wish 
her to be. 

While nominally independent, she is still subject to 
American oversight. By the terms of the Platt amend- 
ment the United States is obligated to care for the sani- 
tation of the island. Resident American officials see 
to it that there is no laxity on the part of the Cuban 
authorities. ‘his is done to protect our coasts. ‘The 
yellow fever peril (a menace to the gulf cities) is now 
a thing of the past. With the departure of the mosquito 
the fever has gone. 

The streets of the chief cities are cleaner than those of 
the average American town, thanks to the requirements of 
the amendment. The duty of scrutinizing her foreign 
relations. is another of its features with an eye to pre- 
vent international complications that might be prejudi- 
cial to American interests. 

Possible extravagance on the part of the new-born 
nation is prevented by the terms of the amendment. No 
financial obligations are to be assumed beyond Cuba’s 
power to cancel. It is a friendly and paternal espionage 
on the part of the ‘‘Colossus of the North,” as they call 
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us. The five and a half million dollar debt due the 
United States (on account of the last intervention) is 
not pressed, nor will its payment be called for until 
the Cuban treasury is in a better condition than at pres- 
ent. While there is mutual friendliness between the 
nations, yet we can never forget that the two civiliza- 
tions are not homogeneous and do not coalesce. 

The Spaniard, though constituting but one-tenth of 
the population, is a potent factor in Cuba’s economic 
and industrial life. He is still sore over the loss of his 
ancient colony through American intervention, controlling 
Cuba’s commerce: he is constantly holding up the Latin 
as superior to the Anglo-Saxon civilization. 

An orator and poet recently arrived from Spain and has 
been addressing large audiences in Havana, avowing his 
purpose to do all in his power to unify the Latin ele- 
ment in the Occident against the aggressive Saxon civi- 
lization. 

By peaceful means the religion, racial customs, and 
traditions are to be conserved. Spain, Cuba, and the 
South American republics are to organize to resist the 
encroachments of the Northern colossus. 

His effort, though futile, shows the strength of racial 
ties and reveals the animus that yet slumbers in the 
Latin heart, as did the introduction of a bill into the 
Senate, making it impossible for foreigners to acquire 
property in Cuba after a certain date. Said bill was 
promptly tabled. It was a plain violation of foreign 
treaties already in force. 

A possible third intervention is a bugbear often re- 
ferred to in the partisan press, to avert which great dis- 
aster warring factions are urged to keep the peace and 
put their houses in order. The moneyed interests and 
foreign capitalists claim that American intervention 
will soon become necessary in the interests of law and 
order, but the vox populi is against it. 

There is a growing appreciation of ex-President Es- 
trada Palma as the most efficient and purest statesman 
next to Marti that Cuba has produced. It is only a 
year since he fell asleep, dying of a broken heart. His 
admirers are constantly recounting his virtues and 
patriotic efforts on behalf of his loved Cuba. The pres- 
ent régime has yet much to learn from his life and ex- 
ample. He, like Cincinnatus of old, went from a palace 
to a plough with a clear conscience, mourning not his 
personal loss, but that his plans for the good of his coun- 
try could not be realized. ‘To the honor of the present 
government a generous stipend is given to the widow 
and family of the ex-president, a partial payment of the 
debt Cuba owed one who gave all for his island with 
disinterested and self-forgetting devotion. ‘The national 
lottery (which he would not tolerate) is now in full blast 
and is a menace to the economic and moral welfare of 
the nation. Merchants protest against it, as collections 
are difficult and money is taken out of business channels. 
A few are enriched, the majority made poor, though 
the national treasury receives thirty per cent. of the 
receipts from the sale of tickets. The acceptance of the 
fallacious idea> that chance, and not honest toil, is the 
approved method of gaining one’s livelihood can but 
have a harmful influence. It is sad to see a nation chas- 
ing mirages sanctioning what the enlightened nations 
have interdicted as immoral and evil. In the country 
cock-fighting is the favorite sport, with the usual gambling 
features. ; 

On the public square is a female figure in bronze, 
representing Cuba breaking her chains. She stands with 
uplifted face and outstretched arms, on each of which 
are to be seen the broken fetters. She shouts to heaven 
her great joy. A Cuban, looking at it, but failing to 
grasp its symbolic teaching, said, as he noted the broken 
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fetters on her wrists: ‘“‘Isn’t it too bad how careless 
those men are. Everything they ship here is broken.” 
The blunder of the fault-finder is amusing, but it is true 
that the design of the great artist for Cuba is realized. 
The chains of despotism are riven, never to be forged 
again. Cuba is free, her sons and daughters shout it 
to the stars. 

What use she will make of her freedom remains to be 
seen. 

Let us hope that after repeated experiments and not 
a few blunders and falls she will learn to walk safely, 
and under wise tuition evolve a government of, by, and 
for the people with all the elements of stability which 
shall be a praise in all the earth. 

MATANZAS, CUBA. 


An International Farce. 


BY SVETOZAR TONJOROFF. 


An extraordinary trial of state in the high court at 
Vienna has just ended in the discomfiture of a scientist, 
of an imperial chancellor, and of the heir to a throne. 
Incidentally the outcome of the proceedings has fur- 
nished cause for gayety to nations that have known little 
laughter since that startling moment when the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand, speaking through Count von Aehren- 
thal, his ingenious minister of foreign affairs, brought 
the world into sudden proximity with a European war 
by declaring the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
to the Austrian crown. ‘The trial grew out of an attempt 
to furnish a high moral ground for that act of spoliation. 
The evidence produced before the tribunal by the com- 
bined resources of the foreign office and of high histori- 
cal authority was so completely lacking in the force of 
conviction as to move the presiding judge to an expression 
of contempt, and yet upon that flimsy structure the Aus- 
trian ministry of war two years ago had based a compre- 
hensive plan of campaign against a neighboring monarchy. 

The hero of the farcical performance, whose personal- 
ity has been kept carefully in the background since the 
beginning of the trial, is Franz Ferdinand, who, during 
the closing days of his venerable uncle, the Emperor 
Franz Josef, has been the power behind the throne in 
all matters that concern the foreign policies of the em- 
pire. ‘To Franz Ferdinand, a few weeks after the decla- 
ration of annexation, Count von Aehrenthal conveyed 
the information that the answer to an imperial enigma 
had been found by Dr. Friedjung. Now the name of 
Friedjung is of great weight in the Austro-German world. 
Friedjung is one of the recognized historians of Austro- 
German relations during the delicate period of the nine- 
teenth century and since. Master and chancellor ap- 
parently agreed that the evidence which this authority 
had discovered, with the co-operation of the secret agents 
of the foreign office, was the very thing needed to prove 
to the world, beyond further chance of doubt, that 
Austria’s act of advance Nach Osten had been forced 
upon her by the dictates of humanity and the everlast- 
ing law of self-preservation. The following are the brief 
outlines of three of the astonishing chapters which Dr. 
Friedjung purposed to write into the scandalous chroni- 
cle of the nations :— 

1. That an organization in Belgrade, known as the 
Slovenski Jug (the “Slavic South’), had made de- 
tailed arrangements for the dismemberment of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire by the separation of Croatia and 
Slavonia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, all in- 
habited by Slavic peoples. 

2. That the plot hatched at Belgrade had the material 
and moral support of the Servian government, which had 
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put the names of fifty members of the Croatian diet— 
constituting the Serbo-Croatian group—on its pay-roll 
and was carrying on its work of incitement to revolt 
through them. 

3. That the motive of the Servian government in thus 
conspiring against the peace and majesty of a friendly 
neighboring state was a well-matured project to annex 
the South Slavs, now under the egis of Austria, to the 
Servian crown, the union to serve as the basis of the 
future Great Servia, of which Serb statesmen have been 
dreaming since the days of Stefan the Strangler. 

All these contentions, Dr. Friedjung assured his high- 
place patron, would be proved conclusively by original 
documents surreptitiously taken from the archives of 
the Servian foreign office and the files of the Slovenski 
Jug. The discovery of these documents, the historian 
explained in his preliminary accusation against the Croa- 
tian deputies, so moved him with indignation that he 
conceived it to be his sacred duty to the Fatherland to 
bring the disclosures to the notice of the highest per- 
sonages in the empire. The substantiation of these 
charges would have had a double effect of incalculable 
value to the moral strength of Austria’s position in the 
Balkans. It would have demonstrated, even to the slow 
minds of foreign sceptics, the humanitarian considera- 
tions which had moved Franz Ferdinand to the viola- 
tion of the treaty of Berlin by the annexation of the two 
Turkish provinces; and it would have discredited utterly 
a struggling country across the Danube, which Austrian 
statesmen have long regarded as the King of Judea re- 
garded the vineyard of Naboth. Had it been proven 
that Servia had plotted the dismemberment of Austria, 
—a prospect sufficiently impressive in its physical aspect 
alone,—the great conglomerate empire would have found 
justification for energetic steps to remove forever the 
danger of a repetition of the Liliputian attempt. 

Such was the grim structure of accusation which the 
Austrian chancellor, relying upon the scientific qualifi- 
cations of an eminent historian, had built up for the edi- 
fication of the international Mrs. Grundy. ‘The charges 
were duly published, with spectacular accompaniments, 
in the columns of the Neue Freie Presse, a Viennese jour- 
nal which enjoys unusually close relations with the Ball- 
platz. The denounced Croatian deputies promptly ac- 
cepted the challenge by bringing suits for libel against 
Dr. Friedjung and against an editor who had previously 
given currency to the now historic tale of conspiracy. 

One by one, while the European chancelleries watched 
the development of events with absorbing interest, the 
scientific proofs advanced by Dr. Friedjung vanished 
under the glare of judicial light. It was shown, for 
instance, that the original of a document represented to 
have been photographed from a paper abstracted from 
the records of the foreign office at Belgrade, was worth- 
less because of an unforeseen numerical blunder. The 
etror was established when the court’s attention was 
called to the fact that the reproduction in evidence was 
numbered 3,000, while it had been shown by the uncon- 
tested testimony of M. Spaliakovitch, Servian perma- 
nent underminister of foreign affairs, that the last docu- 
ment in the file to which the exhibit could have belonged 
bore the number 1,040. Then, again, it was proved by 
the records of the Prussian police that Prof. Marko- 
vitch, the president of the Slovenski Jug, was in Berlin 
and under close surveillance at the time when the alle- 
gations made by Dr. Friedjung required his bodily 
presence at Belgrade, presiding over the meeting that 
was writing the ‘‘ Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin’”’ upon the 
wall of the Ballplatz. There were other indications 
of clumsy blundering by the agents of Austrian diplo- 
macy. Some of them appeared in the faulty grammatic 
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construction of sentences, which bore suspicious signs 
of having been translated from the original German by 
persons insufficiently acquainted with the genius of the 
Serbo-Croatian tongue. 

The evidences of spurious enterprise by the foreign 
office at Vienna were so strong that Dr. Friedjung, on 
the eve of the New Year, withdrew the two most impor- 
tant papers in his chain of proofs, and announced to 
the High Court his unwillingness to vouch for the authen- 
ticity of the rest. The aggrieved deputies, content with 
this constructive retraction, accepted the admission of 
mistaken zeal as satisfactory reparation, and the suit 
was dropped. ; 

Thus ended the first act of this entertaining inter- 
national farce. ‘The scenes for the second act are being 
shifted at Belgrade, where the Servian government, 
basing its investigations upon the disclosures of Aus- 
trian underground work semi-officially made at the trial, 
is completing its arrangements to place before the world 
a comprehensive exposition of the methods employed 
by the Ballplatz in the furtherance of its self-imposed 
mission as the civilizer of the Balkans. The flesh of 
verisimilitude is already growing upon the skeleton that 
has dangled in the closets of Austrian chancellors for 
a century past. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
/ 


Modern Prison Management. 


BY O. L. KIPLINGER, CHAPLAIN. 


Many think that a prison is a place enclosed by four 
walls for the safe keeping of those who have transgressed 
the law, where men are kept for the protection of society. 
They are correct in part only. That state or govern- 
ment falls far short of its duty whose penal institutions 
are mere places of detention and safe keeping for that 
part of its population known as law-breakers. Economy, 
humanity, and religion with one accord demand refor- 
mation as well as detention or punishment. A criminal 
reformed is a citizen gained; and who can properly esti- 
mate the value of such a work? 

The idea of reformation as the foundation idea of all 
prison management has steadily increased until a veri- 
table revolution of methods employed has resulted. 

In the prison of yesterday the confinement of the crimi- 
nal at hard labor for a specified time was the object. 
No distinction was made between the youth who had 
committed his first offence and the hardened criminal 
who neither feared the law nor its consequences. It did 
not differ in its treatment of the two except perhaps 
in the length of sentence. _ 

The prison of to-day recognizes that society may be 
better protected by separating the youthful offenders from 
the hardened criminals, and makes the attempt through 
discipline and teaching, through cleanliness, industry, and 
education, through trade schools and moral and relig- 
ious instruction, to restore them to society, with the desire 
and the ability to make an honest living. In short, the 
new method first ascertains the weak places in the char- 
acter of the prisoner-and seeks to strengthen them. 
It endeavors to send them forth better able to resist 
temptation and better qualified to make an honest living. 

In the Indiana State Prison a radical change has taken 
place within the last ten years in the methods of dealing 
with the prison population. 

The old prison stripe has been abolished, except as 
a means of punishment, and the uniform and grade sys- 
tem established. The first-grade uniform is a cadet 
blue uniform with brass buttons. The second-grade 
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uniform is a dark check or plaid suit. The third-grade 
uniform is the old-fashioned prison stripe. 

At the time he is received as an inmate of the insti- 
tution the prisoner is placed in the first grade, and is 
allowed all the privileges belonging to that grade,— 
namely, to{writejtwo letters a month ; to receive two visits 
a month from relatives or friends; to have two monthly 
magazines, one weekly newspaper, and two books each 
week from the prison library. A violation of the rules 
may cause his reduction to the second grade; or, if the 
violation is of a serious nature, he may be reduced to 
the third grade. In the second grade the privileges are 
reduced, and in the third all special privileges enjoyed 
in the first and second grades are denied. ‘Three months 
must pass before the prisoner reduced to second grade 
can be restored to the uniform and privileges of the 
first grade. Then, no matter how much of his minimum 
time the prisoner has served, he must have six months’ 
continuous good conduct in the first grade before the 
parole board will consider the question of his release. 
The man reduced to third grade must wear the stripes 
one month, then he earns a second-grade uniform, which 
he wears for three months before he can be restored to 
his first grade. The grading system means much more 
to the prisoner than a change of clothes. A violation 
of the rules may practically put off the appearance of 
the prisoner before the parole board for nine months if 
he has been reduced to second grade or ten months if 
reduced to third grade. A premium is thus placed on 
good conduct, which brings results. To-day the popu- 
lation grades as follows: first, 1,154; second, 51; third, 5. 

In connection with the grading system merit braids 
are also used. For each year of good conduct the pris- 
oner is given a black braid, to be worn on the left sleeve. 
Five years entitles him to a gold braid. These he may 
retain during good behavior. In case of disobedience 
he may lose them all. The adoption of this system 
brought out some interesting facts. Seventy-four per 
cent. of the men were entitled to one or more merit 
braids. One prisoner had a clear record for twenty- 
three years; one for eighteen years; one for sixteen years; 
one for twelve years; sixteen for six years; twenty-two 
for five years; fifty-four for three years; one hundred 
and six for two years; and one hundred and ninety-five 
for one year. This system has had a marked effect 
upon the deportment of the men. Those wearing braids 
guard them zealously, and those without them ask when 
they will be permitted to wear them. 

The lock-step has been abolished. The men are now 
marched in single or double file, like soldiers. This is 
not only better for them physically, but it does not mark 
them for life, advertising to the world by their peculiar 
carriage that they have been in prison. 

With these general provisions for their care and prog- 
ress while in the institution, law-breakers are received 
into prison, and the work of their reformation attempted. 
They come with all the shortcomings of the human race. 
Crime has not only made a wreck of their moral natures, 
but it has left its mark deep upon mind and body. ‘The 
physical wreckage must be repaired and the mental 
defects must be corrected if there is to be any permanent 
correction of the moral delinquencies. It takes careful 
thought, abundance of time and patience, with a plen- 
teous supply of tact, properly mixed with human kind- 
ness, to handle with any degree of success this diver- 
sified class of moral delinquents, or criminals, if you 
prefer that term. Some of them have known no law 
but their own unbridled desires, no restraint except their 
lack of opportunity for committing crime. Discipline, 
respect for authority and for the rights of others, are 
among the first lessons they must learn. 
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On their arrival as inmates of the institution, they are 
given a thorough medical examination. This is as rigid 
and complete as that made by the “government of its 
soldiers. The results of this examination are recorded 
on the books of the prison hospital, and a copy furnished 
the deputy warden, in order that he may consider the 
prisoner’s physical condition when assigning him to 
labor. 

One of the problems in dealing with these men is the 
question of employment. Some of them have never 
worked. Others have lost the physical strength nec- 
essary to perform manual labor. All who are physically 
able must be employed, for idleness will retard the work 
of reformation and do great harm to the physical and 
mental condition. Probably seventy-five per cent. of 
prisoners entering the institution have no trade. They 
must be taught how to work, as well as the necessity of 
labor. As far as possible, every prisoner must be taught 
to do well something that will enable him to earn an 
honest living after his release. 

The kitchen and dining-room of the prison furnish an 
important means for appealing to the better nature of 
the prisoner. It is useless to talk of reforming a hungry 
or poorly fed man. ‘The so-called luxuries cannot be 
a part of the prison menu, but a sufficient quantity of 
good, wholesome food can be given every man. Great 
care is exercised in the preparation of the food, and every 
effort is exerted to see that the food, when served, is not 
only properly cooked, but served in a clean, inviting 
way. 

A thoroughly equipped and up-to-date hospital must 
be maintained, and adequate medical attention furnished. 
Prisoners who are sick must have the advantage of proper 
nursing and diet and medical attention. If at any 
time, day or night, a man becomes sick, it is only a mat- 
ter of a few minutes until a doctor is present prescrib- 
ing for his needs. 

Soon after his arrival the prisoner is called to the 
chaplain’s office, and during a friendly personal interview 
he is assured of the kindly interest in his welfare and the 
earnest desire of the management that his stay in the 
institution may result in good to him. He is assured 
that the chaplain will be a friend to whom he may appeal 
at any time for counsel or advice. 

In the Sunday chapel service the prisoner takes part 
in the singing of hymns which he learned when a boy, and 
listens to the orchestra or band as it plays to cheer and 
inspire. Then there is a practical, earnest sermon. 
Many a prisoner has found the chapel service an inspi- 
ration toward seeking the power of a Christian life and 
learned there the willingness of God to help up the man 
whoisdown. ‘The chapel building is a beautiful, churchly 
structure, and is used for no other purpose than for moral 
and religious instruction. A Bible class at which attend- 
ance is entirely voluntary has been maintained for the 
past three years, with an average attendance of r1o. 

In the prison school the prisoner may make some 
amends for wasted opportunity. Many prisoners, not 
knowing how to read or write when they came, leave 
the institution able to do both, and are thankful to have 
gained this knowledge through their imprisonment. It 
is not a dream to look forward to the day when the man 
in prison will have full opportunity through correspond- 
ence courses to do much more than to study in the com- 
mon branches. 

The daily conduct of the prisoner is carefully noted. 
His conversation, the manner in which he performs his 
duties, his general deportment, are all closely watched 
for some evidence that the work of reformation has 
begun and is making promising growth. If the prisoner 
has given to the officers of the institution evidences of 
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reformation, when his minimum sentence has been served, 
and he appears before the*board of parole to be consid- 
ered¥for release, he has done more for his own cause than 
all the outside influence he may be able to command. — 

The information and evidence on which a parole is 
based is gathered for the board from the time the pris- 
oner enters the institution until he has served his mini- 
mum term. Diligent inquiry is made as to the circum- 
stances of the man’s crime and as to his former conduct. 
His family history and habits of life are sought out to 
learn whether his tendencies were toward criminal prac- 
tices. Before his minimum term has expired he is asked 
to tell his own complete story of his crime. This state- 
ment is sent to the judge and prosecutor who tried the 
case for verification and any recommendation they 
may care to make. Often both judge and prosecutor 
will say that the prisoner’s statement is correct and 
recommend his release. In other cases they reply that 
the prisoner has not made a truthful statement of his 
case, and that in their opinion he shou'd not be paroled. 
In addition to this correspondence, letters are secured 
from former-employers of the prisoner and from men 
who have known him for some time. The names of 
these references are sometimes furnished by the pris- 
oner. He is always permitted to give references. Some- 
times the replies are not at all what the prisoner imagined 
they would be. Knowing that these communications 
are strictly confidential and for the parole board only, 
the writers do not hesitate to give the facts as they 
know them in regard to a case under consideration. 
With this correspondence before it and the record of 
the man’s conduct while in prison, and after question- 
ing the man personally, the parole board decides the 
question of his release on parole. 

If the board grants the prisoner a parole, he does not 
leave the prison until a responsible person by a written 
contract agrees to give him employment for a stated 
time, usually one year, and never less than six months, 
paying him living wages and promising to take a friendly 
interest in him. ‘The employer further agrees to report 
promptly to the institution any failure on the part of 
the paroled man to observe the conditions of his parole. 
These conditions the prisoner subscribes to before leay- 
ing the prison. He must be an industrious, law-abiding 
citizen. He must not visit saloons nor use intoxicants 
in any form. He must not associate with bad charac- 
ters. He must not leave his place of employment with- 
out the written consent of the prison authorities. He 
must make each month a written report to the warden 
of the prison, setting forth his earnings, expenses, and 
savings, and a statement as to his general conduct dur- 
ing the past month. ‘This report must be signed also 
by the employer of the paroled man, vouching for its 
correctness. An intentional violation of all or of any 
one of these conditions will cause the return of the paroled 
man to the institution. During the life of his parole, 
the man is frequently visited by the State agent, who 
makes careful investigation as to the life the man is 
leading, and encourages him or admonishes him as the 
case may demand. 

It may surprise the reader to know that of 3,745 pa- 
roled prisoners in the State of Indiana 76.23 per cent. 
have kept the conditions of their parole and have re- 
ceived honorable discharge. ‘These have all been kept 
absolute track of for one year after leaving the institu- 
tion. What they have done with their lives after that 
year we do not certainly know, but we believe that fully 
60 per cent. of them have maintained themselves and 
been saved to society. These men have earned during 
the period of their parole $949,773.63, and have saved, 
over and above their expenses, $187,345.63, a thing abso- 
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lutely impossible under the old prison management. 
Under that old management also statistics show that 
fully 70 per cent. of prisoners discharged drifted directly 
into criminal ways, failing to maintain themselves. We 
think it a work worth while when it can be said on the 
basis of facts that now, instead of 70 per cent. of dis- 
charged prisoners going wrong within a year, 76.23 
per cent. of them ‘‘make good.’ The making of a law- 
abiding citizen out of a criminal, a self-supporting mem- 
ber of society out of a dependent one, is a distinct and 
substantial gain to the State. 

In closing, let me say that those of us who work at the 
heart of the problem are most optimistic about the re- 
form of the criminal. It is impossible to classify the 
population of a prison, and say, ‘“‘This man can be 
reformed and that one cannot.” 

By way of illustration let me tell you the story of 
William Simmons, once here for burglary. (This story 
was printed in the Youth's Companion at greater length 
under the title ‘““The Warden’s Recruit.” I can per- 
sonally vouch for the accuracy of every detail.) 


William Simmons was brought up in the West Side 
slum district of Chicago. Raised in the street, he ran 
with “the gang’? and soon became its leader. At a 
youthful age he was one of a company of burglars. 
Finally Chicago became too warm for them, and William 
came over into Indiana. Within a few months he was 
caught red-handed cracking a safe. He was sentenced 
to the Indiana State Prison. He was not a model: pris- 
oner. He disobeyed all rules, and made a murderous 
assault on one of the guards He was placed by him- 
self in a detention cell, and there the warden visited him 
and said: ‘“‘ William, you have too much sense to behave 
as you are doing. You can’t fight your way out of this 
institution. You have some hard years ahead of you 
unless you will submit yourself to authority. Why do 
you not try to do right while you are here?”’ 

“What's the use,” said William. ‘‘Every man’s hand 
is against me. No one will give me a chance.” ‘“‘Will- 
iam,’’ said the warden, “if you will promise me to play 
this game according to rule, I will see that you get a 
square deal all through the game.’ William looked the 
warden in the eye and said, “I will just try you on that.”’ 
From that day forth till the end of his confinement 
William was a model prisoner. He performed every 
task, asking no favors, and was never reported for any 
breach of rules. At last the time came for his release. 
The day before he was to go the warden called him into 
the office and said: ‘‘William, you are to be released 
to-morrow. You will have a suit of clothes and ten 
dollars from the State. I suppose you will go back to 
Chicago. I hope you will stay away from that gang. 
I don’t know whether you will or not; but, whatever you 
do, don’t steal any more in Indiana. Now that ten 
dollars will keep you two weeks. In that time you 
ought to find work if you look for it, but you may not 
finditsosoon. William, here is $20 from my own pocket. 
I am going to loan it to you. That will keep you four 
weeks longer. Surely in six weeks you can find honest 
work.” 

“But why should you give me $20?” asked William. 
“Because I believe, William, that you can be an honest 
man if you have a chance.” William made no promises 
either then or as he took the train next day. Some days 
passed, and the warden received a short note, as follows: 


Got to get out. Chicago 
WILLIAM. 


I fell in with the gang last night. 
is no place to reform. 


The warden knew not whether William had fallen 
or was running from temptation, and it was some weeks 
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before anything more was known. ‘Then came a letter 
postmarked “Annapolis.” It read:— 

Have enlisted in the United States Marines. I don’t know 
whether I will ever get to be an officer or not, but will try to be a 
good soldier. Yours, WILLIAM. 

With a sigh of relief the warden read that letter, for 
he realized that Uncle Sam keeps a pretty close eye on 
his fighting men. Months later came to his desk an- 
other letter from William. This time postmarked ‘San 
Francisco.” It read, ““Am on my way to the Phil- 
ippines.”’ 

The next letter from William was, like all the others, 
short and to the point. It was from the Philippines, 
and read :— 

Was on the firing line yesterday and didn’t run. Enclosed find 
$25. I’ll never steal any more in Indiana or anywhere else. I’m 
cured. God bless you. WILLIAM. 

And the warden feels that somewhere over there is 
a young United States marine whose hand he would be 
proud to clasp. 

A hundred illustrations as forceful, if not as dramatic 
as this one, could be given to show that the modern 
prison is really a,factor in the remaking and mending 
of men. We feel like saying to all our Christian friends 
everywhere, “If you know of a paroled or discharged 
prisoner, help him, if you can; if not, don’t hinder him, 
for the chances are 76 to 24 that he means to do right.” 

Micuican Crry, Inp. 


The Unitarian Gospel. 


BY REV. W. A. VROOMAN. 

In a recent sermon in New York upon Dr. Eliot’s 
address, ‘‘The Religion of the Future,” an eminent divine 
declares that ‘‘For men engaged in the fierce and bitter 
struggle of material and moral misery religion must 
supply something more than the thin air of philosophic 
abstraction,’ and condemns Dr. Eliot because ‘He 
completely etherealizes religion, puts fit all up in the air, 
stripping it of all concrete validity.” How completely 
such statements misrepresent the address referred to 
becomes evident when we read in it that the religion 
of the future will approach the whole subject of evil 
from the side,of resistance and prevention, will regard 
human pain as an evil to be relieved and prevented by 
the promptest .means possible, will magnify God’s love 
and compassion, will urge its disciples that the best and 
happiest man is he who best loves and serves, will have 
for its chief motives love toward God and brotherliness 
to man, will inspire men to good deeds by love and hope, 
will greatly foster the virtue of loving the truth and seeking 
it, will open the whole world as a field for the loving labors 
of its disciples, will be in essential agreement with the 
personal teachings of Jesus, and will send its priests 
to the wretched, sick, and downtrodden of the earth, 
not with promises of post-mortem comfort, but with 
unusual gifts of speech on devotional subjects for spir- 
itual help, men trained in the best methods of improy- 
ing the social and industrial conditions of human life. 
This, we are told, is an etherealized religion, What do 
the critics propose as the concrete reality of religion? 
If this may be called the “thin air of philosophic ab- 
straction,” it must possess some of the paradoxical prop- 
erties of interspatial ether, which Sir John J. Thompson 
tells us is many times denser than lead. 

I quote further from the same sermon merely because 
the words express a very widespread opinion concern- 
ing Unitarianism. The preacher says, “People floun- 
dering in the wide welter of this world’s stress and storm 
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need a religion concreted in some external, visible way.” 
This way he finds in the incarnation of God in Christ, 
when the all-saving love of God impelled him “to as- 
sume our fallen humanity, ... that we might see him 
face to face, might know him as a God of love, our 
Saviour,—that the sinner might see God in form to take 
hold of and might feel his presence, imparting that 
impelling motive and that transforming grace, which 
supplies the uplifting impulse toward higher things.” 
It is said Unitarians have no such concrete religion 
because they deny the deity of Jesus, and therefore 
they have no gospel that can regenerate the lower masses 
of the ignorant and the vicious. Is this true? Is Uni- 
tarian Christianity unfitted for any except the cultured 
few? Is it only a university religion? Has it no saving 
power for the weak, degenerate, and lost? If it faithfully 
follows Jesus as leader and example, the common people 
should hear the Unitarian message gladly. If they are 
not doing so, why not? Is the fault in the message or 
in the messengers? My own conviction is that in these 
days, when the masses of the common people are not 
vitally interested in the traditional religion, the Uni- 
tarian gospel is precisely what they require to re-establish 
religious faith and quicken spiritual life. 

For religion to be effective in the regeneration of evil 
men and foolish women, it seems to be essential to im- 
part a lively faith in the holy presence and spiritual 
grace of God. ‘The soul that aspires to a better life and 
is fettered by an evil temperament finds renewed life 
in the confident assurance of the divine help in the strug- 
gle upward. Mere ethical precepts, however noble, 
have, since the time of Seneca and Epictetus and before, 
proven to be of little power in checking the vices of men. 
Only the power of spiritual life through the mystical 
communion with God has proven effective for moral and 
social regeneration. Even the doctrine of divine im- 
manence may be so held as to be scarcely distinguish- 
able from a fatalistic pantheism, which can render as 
many reasons for continuing in sin as for striving against 
it. Unless religion can unite the needy by a deep inner 
faith with the Source of Life and Love, it ceases to be 
a Christian gospel and has become only a moral philos- 
ophy or a sociological movement of greater or less value. 
If we, as Unitarians, realize clearly the need of the com- 
mon people not merely for charity and social justice, 
but also for the gospel of grace of God, who seeks to 
impart life to all men, none will complain that ours is 
not a gospel for the weak, the weary, and the fallen. 

There is in every man a margin of moral freedom 
where he may bring himself into saving relationship 
with God. ‘There is in God a margin of divine grace 
which overleaps the boundaries of natural law to help 
a wicked man to recover his moral purity and divine 
nature. It is the function of religion to reconcile the 
man to God by bringing him within the sphere of divine 
grace for the development of his inner spiritual life. 
Martineau said: “Just as God is not imprisoned in the 
universe, but transcends it, and in that outlying realm 
is hindered by no pledge from acting freely out of fresh 
affections, so have we a range of free ideal life whence we 
can look down upon the instincts of nature and up to the 
Infinite Holiness, and which we know is in subjection 
to nothing inflexible. This is precisely what we mean 
by spirit,—this liberty to move alternatively out of the 
thought and love of a reasonable mind. God is spirit 
in so far as he is not locked up in the invariable order of 
the world; and there is a spirit in man in so far as he is 
not disposed of by his organism and his dwelling-place, 
but rises in thought and directs himself in affection to 
what is above them.’’ While our gospel can direct the 
faith of erring men to the love of God, so that spirit with 
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Spirit may meet, that into men’s hearts may come the 
vital power of spiritual life, we retain the essential mes- 
sage of Jesus to sinful men. Such a gospel should be 
made effective by the trained intellect as a religion for 
the men of the street as well as for the men of the uni- 
versity. 

When it is said that without the deity of Jesus we have 
no concrete embodiment of the love of God as the object 
of faith for the common people, we might ask what is 
left of that Deity after the theologians of modern ortho- 
doxy have expounded the “Renosis’”’ and have stripped 
Christ of all divine attributes except those which are 
purely humanitarian. The inspiration to faith in the 
love of God most needed to-day is not a greater exalta- 
tion of the person of Jesus, but a greater incarnation 
of the spirit of God in the lives of those who follow him. 
That God should incarnate himself in one great man of 
Israel is not so awe-inspiring a faith as that God should 
in the same way be incarnating himself in men to-day, 
that he should be in the world now, though the world 
may know him not, being blinded by tradition. Men 
in the wild welter and stress of modern life need not so 
much a greater faith in a concrete embodiment of God 
in one man of the long ago, as they need a greater faith 
in the reality of Divine Love and Compassion pouring 
out through human eyes and human lips and human 
hands to-day. A clear faith in the immanence of God 
brings us to the truth that ‘he who abides in love abides 
in God and God in him.” While Unitarianism can fur- 
nish men and women who in the simple majesty of the 
Christ-like life go about doing good, we shall not lack 
a concrete embodiment of the divine life upon which 
the weak and sinful may lay hold, and through it by 
faith and self-surrender find the God of all grace and spir- 
itual power in their own experience. The gospel of 
Christ will reach the masses to save them, in the broadest 
sense of that term, not by the doctrine of a limited and 
unique incarnation of deity, but by the ministries of 
love and compassion, of intelligence and sympathy, of 
reason and education, of self-sacrifice and science, which 
still reveal the presence and glory of God in the noblest 
forms of human life. If we are faithful to these truths, 
we should reach the men of the street, and for such a 
gospel the “‘unregenerate masses” of mankind are waiting. 

WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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How may We Best Honor Christ? 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


We had just stepped from the portal of the ritualistic 
church, its great doors closing gently behind us. The 
friend by our side walked silently for a moment, then 
said, almost timidly: ‘‘ Now acknowledge, was it not most 
beautiful,—the service? Could any service be too gor- 
geous to do honor to our Lord, who has done so much 
for us?”’ 

A large, clear star hung over the river, set jewel-like 
in the winter skies. The young man walking in front 
of us paused and called his companion’s attention to it. 

‘“That’s the Christmas Star, sure,” he said brightly, 
yet with a little tremble of reverence in his tone. 

Bethlehem! 

In a moment we saw the tiny town folded away in the 
Judean hills. We saw the white fleeces of sheep and the 
thin blue smoke spiral from the shepherd’s fire. The 
village lay wrapped in slumber, but one slender finger 
of light stole from a half-closed door. And there,—we 
knew,—there in the hay with the solemn gaze of big- 
eyed cattle looking down, lay a new-born child. 
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Mother-love, father-love, hovered over him, but no 
humbler surroundings could have been given to child of 
earth. 

We think of that home in Nazareth with its plain fare, 
and the child who even into manhood was subject unto 
his parents. We dwell upon those few years of ministry 
absolutely devoid of luxury or honor. Was not his meat 
and drink to do the will of that unseen yet ever-present 
Father? Did he not find his joy in the love of the poor, 
the humble, the wandering? We thought of the rich- 
ness we had left behind,—the glow of color, the flash of 
lights, the breath of sweet perfume, and the almost heart- 
piercing strains of music. It had charmed and soothed 
us. Many, no doubt, had left that house of prayer 
better and stronger and with some real newly awakened 
desire to serve this Master. 

Would he have cared for the praises, the honors, the 
gorgeous spectacle? , 

Like a flash came the inward light of revealing. H 
would have cared because of the help given his friends, 
but not for his own glory. 

Did that Master ever exact homage from those who 
thronged about him? Did he claim the highest seat, 
the softest garments, the ceremony of reverence? Did 
he even ask the superior place because God had spoken 
to him more intimately than to others? 

John the Baptist divines this superiority, and with 
touching reverence declares himself unworthy to bap- 
tize this higher soul. 

Yet Jesus insists—we cannot believe to prove his humil- 
ity; that all souls are one in that entrance into a life of 
service, 

The multitudes would make of him a king but honor 
has no attraction, for his kingdom was not of this earth. 

He loved his disciples with inexpressible yearning; 
but did he expect and exact their loyalty and homage as 
a due? ‘They, being closest of all to him, yet knew him 
least of all. He bears with their pettiness and foolish 
complaints with scarce a reproach. Misunderstood, 
rebuked even by these lesser ones, denied, betrayed, 
deserted, the record of the chosen in their Master’s life- 
time was scarce one of which to be proud. We have 
in mind the histories of other men who claimed Messiah- 
ship, and who, unlike Jesus, exacted pomp and homage 
from their followers. ‘Their names are almost as if they 
had been written on the sand. 

Let us face the question fairly. How can we best 
honor this Master who has done so much for us, who, 
more and more, is lifting up and leading on this blind, 
foolish, stumbling world of humanity? 

The gospel narrative shows us that Jesus was ever 
striving to lead others, not to himself as a finality, but 
to the unseen Father. If he says, ‘““Come unto me,” 
it was because he saw a path obscured to bewildered eyes 
of men, and, knowing the way, could lead therein, as 
wise parental love can guide the little faltering footsteps. 

If he says, ““My Father and I are one,”’ he soon as- 
sures us that we may even in the same way be one. 
Supreme note of Hope for our struggling race! We, 
even we, in our incompleteness may be one, not alone 
with one another, but with all that is highest and best,— 
one with the power that made us and all worlds. 

And Jesus claims no absolute perfection for himself 
that man may not share. He says boldly that of himself 
he can do nothing, that his Father is greater than he, 
that the day will come when he shall lay down his mis- 
sion, its end being accomplished, that ‘‘God may be all 
in all.” 

It was the delight of the Master to do the will of God. 
Could we better honor him than to join in this same 
heavenward effort? 
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But how may we know God’s will? 

Jesus said, “The kingdom of heaven is within you.” 
God speaks to every soul, and, the more we listen, the 
more we shall hear and understand. ‘There is always 
something the feeblest soul may know and follow, and 
that something followed will “grow to more and more.” 

We do not always like to do these straight, common, 
homely, often ugly, evident duties. It is easier to dwell 
upon Jesus, to let our minds luxuriate in the soft realms 
of poetry and romance. 

We love the gleam of the Christmas star, the twinkle 
of taper, the strain of music,—the whole exquisite manger 
story. Is it as easy to see our Lord in the faces of stupid, 
imbruted, and often wicked humanity? 

There is no romance in bearing with indifference, 
stolidity, and ingratitude, to pour out our pearls before 
the swine,—poor creatures, who know no better than to 
rend the hand that would serve. 

Only a few either understood or loyally followed Jesus 
in those old days. It took the shame of the cross and the 
true meaning of the resurrection to clear man’s vision. 
Did Jesus complain? Was he not willing to be simply 
a seed cast in the furrow of Time? Are we ready to 
share in this truest glory? 

Shall we, then, forego the beautiful in worship,—the 
glow, the color, the song? God forbid that we lose one 
thing that may lift man higher and nearer to his Maker! 

But, when it comes to honoring Christ, let us be clear- 
sighted. It is the way of hardness, not ease. It means 
action rather than discussion, the sharing of his spirit 
rather than belief in any dogma. It is the easiest to 
talk about, the most difficult to do, but its end is—Peace. 

If we would honor Christ, best of all may we do so by 
trying to be like him. 

Boston, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


It is not always the giver who gives, it is not always 
the receiver who receives.— Malay Proverbs. 
ee 


Men of intellectual and moral and religious culture 
who are not active forces for good in society are not 
worth what it costs to produce and keep them.—Henry 


Van Dyke. 
2 


Holiness is an infinite compassion for others. Great- 
ness is to take the common things of life and walk truly 
among them. Happiness is a great love and much 
serving.—Olive Schreiner. 

ss 


To enjoy true happiness we must travel into a very 
far country and even out of ourselves; for the pearl we 
seek is not to be found in the Indian, but in the Empyrean, 
Ocean.—Sir Thomas Browne. 


Bad 


I believe that a man’s right is to expect happiness, as 
he ought to expect to be well. I believe that happiness 
ought to be the, rule and not the exception, for happi- 
ness is the health of a man’s inner life-—Charles F. Dole. 


ad 


If we live in an era of greed and graft, we also live 
in an era of enormous goodness, unparalleled philan- 
thropy, increasing intelligence, and growing ethical 
standards. Can there be any doubt which forces will 
win?—Milton Reed. 
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DrieLomatic Memoirs. By John W. 
Foster. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $6.—These two volumes contain a 
partial record of the honorable career of one 
of our most intelligent and useful citizens. 
The author takes a pardonable pride in his 
long series of diplomatic exploits. After 
a distinguished term of service in the Civil 
War, Gen. Foster was unexpectedly called 
into the diplomatic service of the country. 
He had conducted a political campaign in 
Indiana with such success that Senator 
Morton of that State considered him a proper 
candidate for any office in the gift of the ad- 
ministration. Being asked to choose, he 
decided upon the ministry to Switzerland, 
where he thought he and his family could 
spend some time with pleasure and profit. 
But the exigencies of the service called for a 
change of plans, and he accepted an ap- 
pointment as minister to Mexico. In that 
city and country he spent half a dozen years, 
in which he was able to render services both 
to the struggling republic to which he was 
accredited and to the nation behind him 
with its somewhat uncertain policies and 
with tendencies on the part of some to in- 
dulge in war and the acquirement of new 
territory. One of the interesting social 
events recorded is that Diaz, the mighty 
president and dictator of the Mexican re- 
public, found his wife, who was to become 
a valued helper, at one of Mr. Foster’s 
receptions and in the family of a political 
opponent. Gen. Foster seems to have the 
art of making friends, which he practises in 
all countries with frankness and _ success. 
There are in all his records traces of self- 
satisfaction and an egotism which do not 
repel, but rather attract and certainly help 
to explain the unparalleled and even success 
which has attended his career from the be- 
ginning until the present time. Few men 
have had such a wide and varied experience, 
and few men have been able to record as 
the result so many and such conspicuous 
successes as have attended his ministries 
and missions on three continents. From 
Mexico he was transferred to Russia, and 
his records and reminiscences of these two 
countries fill upwards of two hundred pages 
crowded with interesting matter. He gives 
little attention to the darker side of life in 
these countries, but does drop a hint now 
and then which shows that he saw and un- 
derstood the forces at work against civiliza- 
tion, as well as those that tended toward 
liberty and progress. He was in St. Peters- 
burg in those fateful days when Alexander II. 
was assassinated, and gives a full account 
of the men, the measures, and the events 
which were so rapidly changing the face of 
history for that overgrown and still un- 
fortunate nation. Following his experience 
at St. Petersburg, to which he was twice 
sent on diplomatic errands, came an ap- 
pointment to Madrid, which also he had 
twice visited as a member of the diplomatic 
service. Following these appointments, 
there came such important errands as that 
to Europe concerning the Bering Sea ar- 
bitration, the friendly service which he was 
invited to render the Chinese Empire at the 
close of its war with Japan, and other com- 
missions relating to the annexation of 
Hawaii, Canadian affairs, the Alaskan 
boundary settlement, and The Hague Peace 
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Conference, where for the second time he 
gave valuable assistance to China. In an) 
interregnum between these foreign activities | 
he received the appointment as Secretary of | 
State, and now, as he is nearing old age, with 
scarcely a failure set down to his discredit, 
without a jar in his domestic relations, and 
with the friendship of innumerable distin- 
guished men and women in all parts of the 
world, he sends out with justifiable pride 
and confidence this record of a well-spent 
life. The second volume closes with these 
cheerful words: ‘‘The retrospect of a life 
of more than threescore years and ten oc- | 
casions much satisfaction and little regret, 
thanks to a kind Providence, a favoring. 
government, and a host of friends.” 


Human Equipment, Its Usk aND ABUSE. 
By Edward Howard Griggs. 
B. W. Huebsch. 
whatever his faults, is certainly a most 
suggestive speaker. In his lectures we have 
always noticed that he attacks the central 
point, the leading motifs in a writer’s life or 
work, and sends us home with some vivid 
impression. Of course, with a man who, as 
we have heard, has seventy-five different 
subjects to talk upon, the talk must oc- 
casionally run a little thin or be unduly 
popularized, as in some of his Dante lec- 
tures; yet there are always acute sugges- 
tions, clews to lead us out of labyrinths, words 
which strike fire. To hear Mr. Griggs 
answer so discreetly, so happily, the often 
indiscreet and unhappy questions from the 
audience, is to see how fully the lecturer 


New York:! 
50 cents net.—Mr. Griggs, | 


has his wits about him, and how full he is of 
wisely related knowledge. And so, in this 
little book, which is by no means a great. 
work, the author manages to say some very 
acute and felicitious things that are also 
wise. ‘‘Human Equipment” is, of course, 
a large subject; but, as Dr. Holmes said of | 
occupying some big man’s place, if he couldn’t | 
fill it he could rattle round in it. And Mr. 
Griggs gives us happy suggestions on the; 
hardest of all possible arts,—the art of liv- 
ing,—and “‘the gentle art” of getting along 
with other people. (Robinson Crusoe did | 
not have a wholly bad lot on the desert 
island, as he had no one to bother him!) For 
instance, Goethe, we remember, said, “‘It 
is order woman loveth: freedom, man.” 
But we must have both, and not a mean 
between them. ‘“‘If order be destroyed, 
freedom becomes license: if freedom be 
abrogated, order becomes tyranny.’ Again, 
we have the right distinction made between 
asceticism and temperance. ‘‘True temper- 
ance should mean a right use of things.... 
The Greeks never regarded it as noble to 
macerate the flesh or blindly root. out 
natural desires and capacities.’’ There is, 
indeed, some value in occasional acts of 
asceticism. ‘‘To give up, even unnecessarily, 
something one might enjoy, just to be sure 
one is keeping the upper hand is a most 
valuable and almost indispensable element 
of self-discipline.”” Thus, if you feel you 
can’t possibly do without your morning cup 
of coffee, then go without it! But, on the 


other hand, Mr. Griggs explodes the old 
fallacy that luxury—the big thousands-of- 
dollars dinners and balls—are bound to help 
somebody. To spend forty thousand dol- 
lars a year on a woman’s gowns, to have 
“twenty-three Christmas trees illuminated 
with electric lights’? helps nobody. How- 
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ever, our author does not feel that an oc- 
casional extravagance, like buying a costly 
bunch of roses or even a twenty-five cent 
cigar, is always wicked—‘‘just to have the 
experience.’’ But here, as everywhere, there 
must be a balance of desirabilities. In 
short, it takes an artist and a philosopher 
to make ‘‘the human equipment’ what it 
should be, and, alas! most of us are neither 
the one nor the other. 
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Ir NEVER CAN HaperEN AGAIN. By Will 
iam De Morgan. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.75.—By this time all the world 


‘of novel-readers has become aware of the 


fact that this wonderful old man (we call 


; him old only because he has lived seventy 


years) has written and published his fourth 
novel. He doesnot tell us when these sur- 
prising books that*he has given the world 
in the last five years were written. He tells 
us that this is the fourth story published 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

Tue Poetry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
and carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tae Music is throughout melodious and singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

Tue SERVICES occupy 110 pages,and are a notable 
feature. Twenty-four in number, nine of them intended 


| for special occasions, they present the noblest Scripture 


passages suitable for childhood and capable of a liturgical 


; treatment, interspersed with simple and singable anthems, 


canticles, and responses. 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools. 

ComMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register: 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness. The tunes go. Yet they 
are not frivolous in their vivacity. . . . Altogether the com- 
piler has touched his constituency at all points, and his 
book will be welcomed by every class that it should seek 
to reach.” 

From Rev, George H. Badger, in the Unitarian: 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 


| fellowship. ...It marks a decisive step in advance and 


ought to make the application of another Sunday-school 
song and service book for our churches unnecessary for 
some time to come. .. There is a most excellent collece 
tion of service, with a generous range and logical develop- 
ment combining simplicity, dignity, and variety with rare 
discrimination. ... It will be good fortune, indeed, for a 
generation of boys and girls born into the heritage of our 
free faith, that their childhood needs for spiritual incentive 
can be ministered to by an instrument of service and song 
so worthy and adequate as this.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.: 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school. Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... Many schools must be ready for 
fresh form and matter. Our liturgy, whether for school 
or church, is still in the making, and this book is one more 
and large contribution. I am stirred to congratulation.” 
From Kev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 

Education Society: 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without a breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. There are two 
other features that I like especially, the inclusion of a num- 
ber of excellent poems and the splendid material for ser- 
vices of worship for use in the home. I am looking for- 
ward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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since his sixty-fifth birthday, leaving us to 
contend with the suspicion that some or 
all of these books may have been produced 
in the many years when he was trifling with 
painting, stained glass, and ceramics. Dur- 
ing these years he made a number of in- 
ventions which took much thought, but 
brought him little money. Whether written 
early or late, these books have given the 
literary world one of those agreeable liter- 
ary surprises which may be expected scarcely 
once in a generation. It is foolish to hunt 
for traces of Dickens and Thackeray. Why 
not go to Shakespeare, where Othello, his 
wife, and Iago might be taken as the orig- 
inals of Mr. Challis, his wife, and Mrs. 
Eldridge. The present writer has cared 
little about the pathetic parts of the book, 
and early in the story got a prejudice against 
Lizarann and her blind father, which he was 
not able to overcome. Mrs. Eldridge and 
Mrs. Steptoe are the most original and in- 
teresting characters in the book, and Mrs. 
Eldridge’s puppet of a husband is very ef- 
fectively drawn. It is not necessary to 
attempt any analysis of the plots of the two 
or three tangled tales which make up the 
book. ‘This has been done in many journals 
and in many ways. Let it suffice to say 
that for those who have plenty of time and 
enjoy a good, old-fashioned, leisurely novel, 
this book is to be highly commended, and 
will have many readers and admirers who 
will wait in expectancy, curious to know 
whether the good old author will spring 
upon the public another surprise. By the 
way, the title of the story is suggested by the 
fact that many of the incidents are made 
possible by the absurd law concerning the 
marriage of a man to a deceased wife’s 
sister. The repeal of this law makes it 
certain that the things recorded in this 
veracious narrative “never can happen 
again.” 


THE CHILDREN’s GuipE To Music. By 
Daniel Gregory Mason. New York: The 
Baker & Taylor Company. $1.25 net— 
This book seems to us adapted to children 
or to young people who are old enough to 
attend Symphony Concerts and enjoy the 
music, and to wish for a rational guide. 
Beginning with readers at this age, the cir- 
culation of the book may very properly be 
extended among older persons who are not 
proficient in the art of music, but capable 
and desirous of understanding the general 
principles of musical composition and ex- 
pression. The book is divided into twenty 
chapters in which are discussed music as 
furnished by the piano, the orchestra, and 
the voice, with some account of the great 
composers and their methods, and twelve 
full-page portraits of those whose works are 
most familiar in our time. 


THE Story oF Durcn PAINTING. By 
Charles H. Caffin. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $1.20 net.—This is a run- 
ning account of the art of painting in Hol- 
land from the beginning, with illustrations 
from the works of nearly twenty Dutch 
painters. These full-page reproductions of 
famous works tell the story even more effec- 
tively than the text that accompanies them. 
The running comments of the author are 
both perspicacious and enthusiastic. The 
history of Dutch art is really the history of 
the Dutch people, and from the representa- 
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tions left on record by the great painters a 
skilful interpreter of human nature might 
write a history of the people with a full ac- 
count of the physical geography of the coun- 
try. In former works the author has shown 
himself able to deal with the subject he 
treats in this volume. 


Magazines. 

The February Century will contain many 
appreciations of its late editor, Mr. Richard 
Watson Gilder, with consideration of various 
phases of Mr. Gilder’s public activities by 
George Edward Woodberry, Henry Van 
Dyke, Jacob A. Riis, Cecilia Beaux, and 
Robert Underwood Johnson; and tributes 
by President Taft, Ambassador Bryce, John 
Burroughs, Andrew Carnegie, Helen Keller, 
and many others who knew and loved the 
man. There will be, also, a reproduction 
of the portrait painting by Cecilia Beaux, 
and of Mr. Gilder’s last serious poem, ‘‘ Love 
in a City.” 


The January Harvard Theological Review, 
just issued, includes a sympathetic article 
on “The Theology of Charles Carroll Ever- 
ett,” by Dean W. W. Fenn; a discussion of 
Pragmatism as a basis for theology, by Prof. 
Douglas C. MacIntosh of Yale University; 
and an account of present religious condi- 
tions in Germany, by Richard Lempp of 
Stuttgart. Prof. McGiffert’s Dudleian lect- 
ure on “‘Modernism and Catholicism’’ also 
appears. in this number, with an article on 
“Panbabylonianism,’’ by Prof. C. H. Toy, 
and a brief statement, by Prof. D. G. Lyon, 
of the results of the Harvard expedition to 
Samaria. 


The National Geographic Magazine for 
December contains four finely illustrated 
articles. One of great popular interest 
describes and illustrates the route over which 
Moses led the children of Israel out of 
Egypt. Without reference to the truth of 
the historic narrative, which is accepted by 
the author in all its details, the article is 
important as a description of a wilderness 
famous in history, but little known in our 
time. The certainty of the writer, Franklin 
E. Hoskins, is surprising and his enthu- 
siasm something to be envied. The second 
article, by Archibald Forder on Arabia, 
evokes curiosity about that unknown won- 
derland as large as all the United States east 
of the Mississippi River, and which con- 
tains cities large and small with a host of 
inhabitants about whom the world knows 
almost nothing. Some day surprising things 
are going to happen in that “‘desert of the 


” 


sea.’’ ‘The other two articles relate to Latin 
countries, one in Europe, the other in 
America. Sicily is described, by Arthur 


H. Warner, as the country where going to 
America -is an industry, and as deserving 
a better reputation than it has. Nicaragua 
is the other Latin country, turbulent and 
restless, a land of volcanoes physical, moral, 
and political. 


Books Received. 


From the Hampden Publishing Co., Springfield, Mass. 

From Nature to Man. By Charles Chambers Conner. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

Do Ittoa Finish. By Orison Swett Marden, 30 cts. net. 
The Christian Pastor in the New Age. By Albert Josiah 

Lyman. §: net. 

From Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. 

The British Isles. By Everett T. Tomlinson. 60 cts. net. | 
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@ pies Department of Social Service 
of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. Three numbers have been 
issued and are published for free distri- 
bution. 
No, 1. The Social Welfare Work of Unitarian 
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Some Unsettled Questions about 
Child Labor 
By Owen R. Lovejoy 


The general idea concerning Child Labor is 
that there are only two factors in the problem, 
needy and defenceless childhood, and cruel and 
grasping employers by whom the children are 
exploited under the spur of remorseless greed. 
This view is an error and one that needs 
correction, for we face no such simple problem. 
Many factors enter into it, among them ine- 
quality in legislative restrictions. Mr. Lovejoy 
takes up four questions which require imme- 
diate attention and makes suggestions which 
should serve as the basis of uniform legislation. 
They are entirely practical, and their incorpora- 
tion into the law of the States would mark 
a real advance. 
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the threefold nature of the peril is made 
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The Dome. 
Wizard ‘Frost. 


Wondrous things have come to pass 

On my square of window-glass. 

Looking in it I have seen 

Grass no longer painted green, 

Trees whose branches never stir, 

Skies without a cloud to blur, 

Birds below them sailing high, 

Church spires pointing to the sky, 

And a funny little town 

Where the people, up and down 

Streets of silver, to me seem 

Like the people in a dream, 

Dressed in finest kinds of lace; 

Tis a picture, on a space 

Scarcely larger than the hand, 

Of a tiny Switzerland, 

Which the wizard Frost has drawn 

’Twixt the nightfall and the dawn. 

Quick! and see what he has done 

Ere ’tis stolen by the sun. 
—Liitle-Felk Lyrics. 


For the Christian Register. 
Boston Brown. 


BY MARY DAVIS. 


Boston Brown was a very fine looking 
dog indeed, from the top of his chunky white 
nose to the tip of his tight curly tail. He 
held his brown silky ears high up in the air 
and kept his paws so white and clean that 
Mr. Rabbit Hound next door called him a 
dude dog. But it wouldn’t have hurt Mr. 
Rabbit Hound if he had paid more attention 
to his own toilet. 

Little Boston Brown was just like a great 
many boys and girls. He had a very good 
side and a very bad side to himself. He was 
an honest dog and never stole even from the 
cat, who was always leaving a dish half 
full of good milk around. He was kind to 
Miss Baby, and let small William pull 
his ears times without number. And how 
Boston Brown did rush when the front-door 
bell rang! He frisked and capered and 
barked and offered the prettily dressed ladies 
his paw. “What a fine fellow you are!” 
said all the front-door people. 

The back-door people had a very different 
story to tell, On Mondays the stout 
wash-woman stood outside the gate and re- 
fused to step into the yard till she knew 
Boston Brown was safely shut up stairs. 
The naughty fellow chased the milkman, 
and not a paper boy in town was brave 
enough to leave a paper at the house. Once 
he really snapped at the good, old man who 
came to tend the furnace nights and morn- 
ings. My, how the back-door folks did 
hate Boston Brown! 

Rain or shine, hot mornings or cold, 
Boston Brown used to take small William 
to school and see him safely inside the big 
brick building. Then he strutted proudly 
home with his nose away up in the air. 
Boston hated automobiles as much as he 
did the back-door people. 

One morning he had just left William 
when a big red car tooted its horn at him. 
The little dog sprang at it with a growl. 
The next minute he was lying in a quiet 
little heap in the gutter. 

Nobody came to pick him up, though 
many prettily dressed ladies passed by him. 
Indeed it seemed to the poor dog that all 
the front-door people he had ever seen went 
along, but none of them tried to help 
him, 
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At last the old furnace man came shuffling 
along. How Boston wished he had never 
snapped at back-door people! But the old 
man stopped and bent over the whimpering 
animal and looked at him very carefully. 
Then he smiled. 

“Pshaw, Boston Brown, you are more 
frightened than hurt. Now don’t bite, 
little fellow,’ and he lifted him gently in 
his arms and carried him home. - 

It was a long time before Boston Brown 
felt like his old frisky self, but at last he 
trotted around as happy as ever. But he 
never, never was cross to the back-door peo- 
ple again, for the small dog had learned 
the lesson that great hearts often beat under 
shabby coats. 


A Faithful Nurse. 


One day, when Dorothy was three years 
old, her nurse dressed her in her best white 
frock and pink hair ribbons, and took her 
to see the circus procession. 

Of course, Snowy had to go, too. Now, 
Snowy, although he was a Portuguese poodle, 
was inore like “‘Mary’s Little Lamb” than 
anything else, because everywhere that 
Dorothy went that dog ‘“‘was sure to go.”’ 

The little girl held her nurse’s hand very 
tightly while Snowy tagged on, making his 
way through the heels of the crowd. 

“Here’s the procession!’’ said the nurse, 
as a great golden wagon, drawn by twelve 
of the smallest ponies in the world, came 
slowly up the street to the time of shrill, 
sweet music. 

“Here come the elephants!’’ said nurse, 
as the great creatures followed one another 
as quietly as though they walked on rubber 
heels. 

“Ym afraid!’ said Dorothy, 
back. ‘Please take me up.” 

“Aurrah! Here comes Baby Elephant!”’ 
cried a little boy near Dorothy. ‘‘Isn’t he 
cunning!” 

But Dorothy was still a little bit afraid, 
because, you know, even a baby elephant 
is much larger than a child of three. 

Then came the lions and the tigers, the 
polar bears and the brown bears, the mon- 
keys, the snakes, the hippopotamus, and 
the giraffe, all in great shining cages drawn 
by gayly decorated horses. 

“Wait a minute,” said the nurse, putting 
Dorothy down to speak to some friends of 
hers who were passing by. 

In a few minutes the procession had 
passed and the crowd moved forward, carry- 
ing Dorothy and Snowy with them. They 
were both so very little! The careless 
nurse didn’t notice, for she was laughing 
and talking with her friends and forgot all 
about the little girl. 

Snowy didn’t stop to speak to his friends, 
although there were a great many-of them 
passing by. He just stayed by Dorothy 
to see that nothing happened to her while 
she was under his care. 

Dorothy threw herself down on the steps 
of a brown stone house and sobbed aloud: 
“Twant my mother! Oh, I want my mother!” 

At first Snowy tried to lick her tears away, 
but so many more kept coming that he found 
it wasn’t any use. The next thing he did 
was to plant himself on all four feet and 
bark with all his might. ‘I could nose my 
own way home all right, but she won’t come 
with me,” thought Snowy, “so all I can 


drawing 


-}matter how faithful he may be. 
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do is to bow-wow for some one else to 
help me.”’ 

In a few minutes a big man in a blue 
uniform with brass buttons came up. 
“What's that?” he asked, tossing his billy. 
“A child crying?” 

“What's your name, little girl?’’ asked 
the policeman, because he knew all about 
lost children and what to ask them. ‘Where 
do you live?” 

Dorothy didn’t know how to say anything 
but “I want my mother!” and Snowy 
didn’t know how to say anything but ‘‘ Bow- 
wow.” So the big policeman took the little 
girl in his arms and carried her to the sta- 
tion house. 

Snowy followed close on the policeman’s 
heels. He was afraid of the station house, 
because a dog-doesn’t know everything, no 
He did not 
know that the station house is the safest 
place in the world for good people as well 
as the most uncomfortable place in the world 
for bad people. 

The policeman walked straight up to the 
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desk and spoke to the sergeant. ‘Any call 
for a lost child?” 

“No,” said the sergeant, ‘‘none yet. 
Probably will be pretty soon. She’s some- 


one’s darling, all right! 
and sash! 
of her.”’ 

The policeman put Dorothy into the big 
leather chair where the Chief usually sits 
and went on talking to the sergeant. 

After a while the sergeant said, ‘“‘ Well, if 
her folks don’t send for her pretty soon, 
you’d better take her up to the Children’s 
Home, for she ought to be playing with 
some other children.” 

Snowy didn’t know what a ‘Children’s 
Home’’ was. How was a dog to know that 
it is a sort of refuge for stray children, just 
the same as the Animal Refuge is a home 
for stray dogs and cats? Snowy began to 
bark at the sergeant more loudly than he 
had ever barked even at a tramp cat. By 
and by he jumped straight up into his lap. 

“Bless my heart, what’s this thing?” 
asked the sergeant as the fluffy little ball 
of white just hopped up and down as if he 
wanted to make him know what he was 
trying to tell him in the bow-wow language. 

“That’s the dog that was with the child, 
sir,” said the policeman. 

“A’m,”’ said the sergeant, ‘“‘then he ought 
to be able to tell us something! Here, let 
me see your collar!” 

Snowy stopped barking for a minute while 
the sergeant read out: “SNOWY. 741.” 

“Here, officer, get me the license records.” 

The policeman obeyed quickly. 

“Here it is. ‘Horace Fowler, 72 Rose- 
neath Avenue—Poodle, Portuguese. White. 
Male. Ears, long; tail, long.’” 

“Come, Snowy,”’ said the sergeant, “‘do 
you want to jump out of your skin? Thanks 
to you, we can send the little girl straight 
home to her mother!’’ 

Just then the telephone rang loudly. 
“Lost child, ma’am?”’ asked the sergeant. 
“Does she belong at 72 Roseneath Avenue? 
How did we know? By the dog, ma’am. 
If folks took as much care to label their 
children as the city does its dogs, there’d be 
fewer children crying to get back where 
they belong.” 

The big policeman carried Dorothy back 
to her mother, who cried for joy over her 


Look at that dress 
Her mother must think a heap 
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lost little girl. Dorothy’s mother told 
Snowy that he was a faithful little dog, and 
Snowy was so happy that it was a very lucky 
thing that his tail was screwed on tight, or 
else it must surely have wagged itself off. 

The next day Dorothy’s father came 
home with a silver necklace which had an 
engraved name-plate in the middle of it 
It read, ‘‘Dorothy Fowler, 72 Roseneath 
Ave.” 

“Why, I have a collar now, just like 
Snowy’s,” said Dorothy, dancing about for 
joy. 

“Well, it’s a pity if I can’t keep my own 
little girl labelled, too,” said Dorothy’s 
father, laughing.—Bessie Cahoone Newton, 
in Little Folks. 


A Long-felt Want. 


One day wee Willie and his dog 
Sprawled on the nursery floor; 
He had a florist’s catalogue 
And turned the pages o’er. 


Till all at once he gave a spring. 
“Hurrah!” he cried with joy; 

“Mamma, here’s just the very thing 
To give your little boy! 


“For, when we fellows go to school, 
We lose our things, you know; 
And in that little vestibule 
They do get mixed up so. 


“ And, as you often say you can’t 
Take care of ’em for me, 


Why don’t you buy a rubber plant 
And an umbrella tree’” 


—St. Nicholas. 


Polly and the Girls. 


Polly was going to school for the first 
time in her life. Polly was eight years old. 

“TY am afraid the girls will laugh at you,” 
said Cousin Blanche. 

“Why?’’ demanded Polly. ‘‘I don’t see 
anything about me to laugh at.” 

“Oh, you will see to-morrow!’’ answered 
Blanche. Blanche had been to school for 
three years. 

Blanche called for Polly the next morning. 

“You must be very careful to do every- 
thing just right,’’ she said. : 

“Of course,’’ answered Polly. “I always 
am.’ And that ended her cousin’s advice. 

The children watched Polly curiously, and 
she smiled back at them with very friendly 
eyes. At recess the girls looked with disap- 
proval at Polly’s shoes. 

“What makes you wear that kind?’’ asked 
one, boldly. 

“Bronze boots?’’ queried Polly. 
Uncle Morton sent them to me! 
they lovely?” 

The girl looked surprised. ‘‘ Nobody else 
wears ’em,”’ she said, a little scornfully. 

Polly glanced around on the black-booted 
group. ‘‘Haven’t any of you bronze boots?” 
she asked. 

They shook their heads. _ 

“T’m awfully sorry,”’ Polly said. “Maybe 
Uncle Morton will’ send you some if I ask 
him to, and I’ll ask him in my next letter.” 

The others did not know what to say. 

“What makes you be called Polly?’’ 
queried the bold girl. ‘‘ You told the teacher 
your true name was Mary.” 

“Yes, but I like Polly best.”’ 

The bold girl turned up her little freckled 
nose. ‘‘It is—countrified,’’ she said. 

“Ts it?’’ returned Polly innocently. 


“e Oh, 
Aren’t 


“Oh, 
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I’m so glad! 
beautiful. 
I do. 
mer.” 
“Taven’t you ever been to school before?” 
asked the bold girl’s comrade. 
“No, never,”’ smiled Polly. 
“And don’t you know how to read?” 
“Oh, yes! I have studied with mother.’ 
“Tt must be horrid to have to study at 


That must be why it is so 
Don’t you just love the country? 
I was there a whole month last sum- 


j home,” said the girl. 


Polly opened her brown eyes wide. ‘I 
guess you never tried it,” said she. ‘Why, 
it is perfectly splendid! Mother makes plays 
to help me get my lessons, and tells me 
stories about them, and hears them all in the 
morning if we’re going away in the after- 
noon— Oh, it’s beautiful! But father and 
mother thought school was best now, so I’ve 
come. It is lovely, isn’t it?” 

The girls looked at Polly in wonder. 

“Guess she won’t think it’s lovely when 
the teacher keeps her in at recess; will she?”’ 
and the bold girl tossed her head. 

“What will she keep me in for?’’ ques- 
tioned Polly. 

“When you don’t have your lessons.” 

“But I shall have them,” declared Polly. 

“Always?” 

“Why, yes, of course. Why not?” 

The girl said “Huh!” and took another 
tack. 

“Does your mother make your dresses?” 

“No, she doesn’t,’”’ Polly answered, smiling. 

“Who does? Your dress isn’t a bit like 
any of ours—it’s awfully short.” 

“Tsn’t it?” chuckled Polly. ‘‘It’s about the 
shortest I’ve had. You ought to see me run 
in it—it’s just as easy! Mother was going 
to let it down. She said of course it was all 
right in New York, where they wear them 
short, but for here she didn’t know what 
folks would think. I wore it once before she 
had time to do it, though, and it was so nice 
to run in I begged her to let it be, and she 
did. 

“Vou see,” Polly went on, frankly, ““my 
cousin Marguerite, who lives in New York, 
outgrows her clothes so fast that she can’t 
wear them out, so auntie sends them right 
up to me, and they ’most always fit. Isn’t 
that nice? I think this dress is so pretty, 
don’t you?” 

Nobody answered for a minute. Then the 
bold girl said, ‘“‘I don’t believe it’s the latest 
style: I never saw anything like it.” 

“No, I never did,” returned Polly, blithely. 
“Marguerite always has such pretty clothes, 
and they are different from other girls’, too.” 

“YT shouldn’t think you’d want to wear 
somebody else’s things, just like a beggar,” 
retorted the other. 

Polly looked surprised. Then she laughed. 

“Excuse me,”’ she said, ‘‘but you are so 
funny! I never beg for Marguerite’s clothes. 
Did you think I did? Auntie sends them to 
me for a present—that’s all. Oh, it is such 
fun when the boxes come! I try on every- 
thing right away. And it is so nice that 
mother doesn’t have to make my things. 
She has ever so much more time to tell me 
stories.” 

“Oh, come on!” cried Blanche. ‘‘Let’s 
play something! You can’t snub Polly if 
you try. She thinks everything and every- 
body are lovely!”’ 

“Of course they are!” laughed Polly, 
catching her cousin and whirling her about. 
Then she threw an arm around the bold girl’s 
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waist. “‘I like you!’”’ she cried. ‘‘You’re 
so funny!”—Emma C. Dowd, in the Congre- 
gationalist. 


Some Queer Fish. 


Experiments recently made at Tortugas 
show that fishes have the faculty of remem- 
bering for at least twenty-four hours. 

The fish studied at Tortugas are gray 
perch, whose favorite food is the little silver 
sardine. The experimenters painted some 
of the silver sardines light red: then they 
offered them to the gray perch mixed with 
the unpainted sardines. The perch snatched 
the silver sardinés and ate them, then very 
deliberately and cautiously they nibbled at 
the painted sardines. Finding that the 
fish were the same, whether red or silver, they 
devoured the red fish. 

Having given proof of their intelligence, 
they were permitted to rest twenty-four 
hours. The experimenters offered them silver 
sardines, sardines painted red, and sardines 
painted blue. The perch quickly devoured 
the silver fish, then, without an instant’s 
hesitation, they devoured the red fish. 
Finally, gliding cautiously up to the blue fish, 
they took a bite and darted away. As the 
taste was favorable, they returned to the 
blue fish, nibbled again, and devoured them. 

The experimenters then tied sea thistles 
to the blue sardines. The perch nibbled, 
then, disagreeably surprised, darted away. 
For twenty-four hours not a fish approached 
the painted blue fishes. They remembered 
the sea thistle. But their memory is short: 
the day following again they snatched the 
blue fish.—Harper’s Weekly. 


Odd Pets. 


In a home, where there were no children, 
there lived a cat and dog which were 
very jealous of each other. Nothing would 
induce them to eat together out of the same 
dishes. They had their own especial chairs; 
and, if a stranger coming in happened to sit 
down in either of theirs, he was made so 
uncomfortable that he was glad to give it 
up. 

One of the queerest pets I know of is a 
tiny snake a few inches long. Horned frogs 
are strange pets, but a young lady carried 
one with her in her work-bag for two or 
three years, everywhere she went. 


‘Well, my lad,’”’ said the minister, ““how 
are you getting along in your arithmetic?” 

‘Oh, pretty well, I guess. We are in dis- 
mal fractions now.’’—The Delineator. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition, In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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At the Turn of the Road. 


When comes at last my destined hour to die— 
When here entranced I may no longer stay 
To mingle in the wonders of the day— 

To wander hill and sea and watch the sky— 

I know my dust will most serenely lie: 

For confidence is mine in Nature’s way; 
I know her summons never can betray; 
Her magic touch holds naught to terrify. 


If it were good to come—to learn of life— 
No less it must be good to go—to learn 
What strength and mystery reside in death. 
I here have known the full of joy and strife, 
And smiled throughout; and at the highway’s turn 
No whit less royally I yield my breath. 
—James H. West. 


The Fifth World Congress of Relig- 
ious Liberals at Berlin, Aug. 6-10, 
$930. 


A VISIT TO THE HUNGARIAN UNITARIAN 
ANNIVERSARIES AND THEODORE PARKER’S 
GRAVE. 


A FORECAST OF THE WORK AND PLAY OF 
THE CONGRESS BY ITS EXECUTIVE SEC- 
RETARY, CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 

On the 13th of July next the good ship 
Devonian of the Leyland Line will sail 
from the port of Boston with a cheerful 
company of pilgrims bound for Europe and 
the ‘‘World Congress of Free Christianity 
and Religious Progress,’’ to be held in Ber- 
lin, Germany, August 6-10. Many of 
them are accredited as delegates to this 


Congress, others will attend it in their pri-. 


vate capacity. Twelve different denomina- 
tions, Unitarians, Universalists, Baptists, 
Reform Jews, Christians, Congregationalists, 
Ethical Culturists, Friends, Presbyterians, 
German Evangelicals, Episcopalians, etc., 
will be represented among the party, who, 
amidst diversity of opinions, will cherish 
the unity of the spirit and the bond of peace. 
For their accommodation the entire cabin 
space of the Devonian, which is a stanch 
and steady craft of 10,500 tons, has been 
reserved. Every arrangement has been 
made through the well-known tourist agency 
of Thomas Cook & Son for the comfort 
of the party. On its arrival in Europe, 
both before and after the Congress, a per- 
sonally conducted tour, under the same 
auspices, will be made in England, Holland, 
France, Germany, Hungary, Switzerland, 
and Italy. The return to Boston will be 
by the steamships of the Red Star Line 
sailing from Antwerp. 


THE PILGRIMAGE. 


The travel itinerary of this pilgrimage 
contains many interesting features. On the 
voyage over every evening is to be devoted 
to lectures, entertainments, and brief ser- 
vices of song and devotion conducted by 
members of the party, which will include 
many talented clergymen and laymen. On 
arrival in Liverpool the members of the 
Unitarian churches in that city will tender 
a reception to the pilgrims and show them 
their city, whose attractiveness the casual 
visitor does not become aware of. A visit 
will also be made to the model manufactur- 
ing suburb, Port Sunlight. The old walled 
city of Chester, Warwick Castle, Kenil- 
worth, and Stratford-on-Avon will be visited 
in turn. At Oxford alreception has been 
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prominent professors and dons will bid 
them welcome. Four or five days will be 
spent sight-seeing in London where other 
receptions are to be given them. On Thurs- 
day, July 28, the American party will at- 
tend the noonday service of Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, D.D., at the City Temple. Mr. 
Campbell, who is to be one of the speakers 
at the Congress in Berlin, will receive them 
at the close of the exercises and invite some 
of the liberal orthodox ministers in and 
about London to meet them. 

Reinforced by a large number of British 
delegates, the company will cross the Nofth 
Sea to the Hook of Holland, and at The 
Hague inspect the treasures of Dutch art, 
stroll on the beach at Scheveningen, and make 
a brief stop at Leiden, where a committee 
of professors will meet them and show them 
their ancient university, the homes and 
haunts of the Pilgrim Fathers of New 
England, and various interesting features of 
Dutch life. At Amsterdam the Free Con- 
gregation, in whose spacious halls one of 
these International Congresses of Religious 
Liberals was held a few years since, will 
again open its hospitable doors to them. 
The superb collections of the Royal Mu- 
seums will also be inspected. 

Departing for Cologne, a picturesque 
railroad ride of four hours will carry them to 
the banks of the German Rhine. Here, 
under the shadow of the great Cologne 
Cathedral, the ‘‘Friends of Protestant 
Freedom in the Rhinelands,’’ an association 
of 4,000 large-minded Christians, sturdy 
defenders of Congregational freedom against 
the encroachments of the State Church of 
Prussia, are to give them a warm welcome to 
German soil. A visit to the historic shrines 
of art and religion in their city, an excursion 
on the Rhine, a banquet and public meeting 
are among the features planned by their 
hosts. The Cologne committee is headed 
by Prof. H. Geffcken, an eminent German 
jurist and lecturer at the School of Trade 
and Industry; Rev. Dr. Jatho, pastor of a 
large Protestant church; and Rev. G. Traub 
of Dortmund, one of the most brilliant and 
radical preachers of Germany, and a leader 
of the Sociological movement in the churches 
of that country. A number of the delegates 
hope to find time to slip away quietly to 
Diisseldorf, where the housing problems of 
a manufacturing city have been so success- 
fully solved. It is hoped the presence in 
Cologne of so large a number of foreign 
representatives of the liberal faith may be 
of some little service to these brave. up- 
holders of a free and spiritual as opposed 
to a conventional and dogmatic Christianity. 


HISTORY AND AIMS OF THE CONGRESS. 


The next station on the itinerary is Berlin, 
where from August 6 to 10 the Congress is 
to hold its sessions. Before enlarging on 
its programme and personnel a word is in 
order to explain the origin, history, and 
purpose of this international federation. 

Like not a few other good things in the 
world, the Congress is a Boston notion, 
having been called into being by the presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association, 
Rev. §. A. Eliot, D.D., at its seventy- 
fifth anniversary in the spring of 1899, in 
emulation perhaps of the great Congrega- 
tional International Council held in Boston 
the year before. The seed planted in faith 


arranged for at Manchester College, where | rapidly grew beyond the anticipations of 
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its projectors and is to-day, after only ten 
years of existence, a large, inclusive, and 
influential body. ‘‘The International Coun- 
cil of Unitarian and other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers”’ is the somewhat 
cumbrous name under which the association 
was organized, and is still its official title. 
But, as its congresses for some years past 
have mostly been held in countries in which 
there are no organized Unitarian churches, 
and as the members of the Association now 
represent some sixteen different nationalities 
and over thirty distinct church fellowships, 
each country entertaining the Congress 
chooses its own name for it, selecting that 
title which best meets its needs and represents 
its constituency. The last one in Boston, 
in the autumn of 1907, was called ‘‘The In- 
ternational Congress of Religious Liberals.” 
Many readers of this article will recall its 
great attendance, overflowing the largest 
halls and churches of the city, its interesting 
programme on which Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, Dr. Booker T. Washington, Dr. G. A. 
Gordon, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe ap- 
peared side by side with eminent European 
divines and the dusky teachers of Asiatic 
wisdom. ‘The name chosen by their German 
hosts for the coming meetings in Berlin is 
“World Congress of Free Christianity and 
Religious Progress,’ the last term in the 
title being intended as an open door to 
philosophies and faiths other than Christian, 
which may favor the meetings by their at- 
tendance and word. ‘These can certainly 
not complain if their utterances are to be 
construed as signs of “‘religious progress!”’ 

The articles of the Congress are few in 
number. Its purpose is declared to be “‘to 
open communication with those in all 
lands who are striving to unite pure religion 
and perfect liberty, and to increase fellowship 
and co-operation among them.” 


Tue GERMAN Hosts. 


Four largely attended and_ successful 
Congresses have been held thus far, in 
London, Amsterdam, Geneva, and Boston. 
The fifth, to be held in Berlin next summer, 
is the first to be held on German soil, and 
promises, in the brilliancy of its personnel 
and scope of its programme, to eclipse them 
all. True, the Association has met with 
heavy losses during the past year or two. 
Above all, Prof. Otto Pfleiderer, the eminent 
Berlin University professor and historian of 
religion, from the first a strong supporter 
of this international movement, is no more. 
But its welcome to Germany is most cordial, 
and the local arrangements promise to be 
thorough and satisfactory, as is customary 
with this most administrative and practical 
of nations. Four liberal associations have 
united in the invitation. The first is the 
German Protestant Association, founded in 
1863, and an important influence in the free 
development of Christianity in Germany. 
Its president, Hon. Carl Schrader, member 
of the German Parliament, an advanced 
political and religious* thinker, will also 
preside over the International Congress 
Rev. Dr. Max Fischer, pastor of St. Mark’s 
Church in Berlin, is the head of the local 
committee. He was a delegate at the Boston 
Congress of 1907. A second association 
concerned in the invitation is ‘‘The Friends 
of the Christian World.’’ The latter is a 
religious organ very ably edited by Prof. 
Martin Rade of Marburg University, who 
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will be pleasantly recalled by those who met 
him and his charming wife at the Boston 
Congress two years ago. The subscribers 
to his journal, which represents the modern 
orthodox or Ritschlian school of theology 
and is a brave advocate of political justice, 
religious freedom, and international peace, 
have formed an association to sustain the 
editor and promote the principles of his 
paper. It is said that two-thirds of the 
theological professors of the University of 
Germany belong to this association. ‘The 
Friends of Protestant Freedom in the Rhine- 
lands,” already referred to, has a duplicate 
in Hanover, of which the eminent theological 
professor at the University of Gottingen, 
William Bousset, is the inspiring soul. Mem- 
bers of the so-called Middle Party in the 
German State Church, the Free Religious 
Congregations, and other liberal elements 
are also active in the work of preparing for 
the Berlin World Congress of 1910. 


THE PROGRAMME. 


On arrival at Berlin the delegates will 
proceed to their hotels. In the evening a 
reception to foreign delegates will bring 
together the representatives of many coun- 
tries and creeds whose “‘greetings’”’ delivered 
in a dozen languages will be necessarily 
brief, but by the aid of national music and 
the display of national flags should be 
picturesque. The question of language is 
always a serious one at international gather- 
ings. Esperanto is not yet universally ac- 
cepted as the unifying organ of expression. 
This Congress, by declaring German, French, 
and English as its official tongues, and cir- 
culating at each session printed translations, 
prepared in advance, of the papers read, has 
largely solved the linguistic problem. 

The next morning an excursion will be 
made to Potsdam, with its quaint memorials 
of Frederick the Great and his court. 

Sunday, the 7th of August, will witness 
a great religious gathering in a prominent 
Berlin church, at which the Service -and 
Song will be conducted by Germans accord- 
ing to German usage; but the three sermons 
will be delivered by three preachers of em- 
inence,—a Frenchman, .an Englishman, and 
a Swiss, who will each give a fifteen-minute 
homily. Rev. J. Emile Roberty, D.D., of 
the Oratoire, Paris, Rev. William G. Tar- 
rant of London, and a Ziirich divine, still to 
be named, will be the preachers, and dis- 
course on ‘Faith, Hope, Love, these Three.”’ 
This will be followed by a communion 
service to be participated in by clergy from 
many lands. The same Sunday evening 
in four large halls in Berlin, four public 
meetings for the people will be held at which 
themes of social import are to be considered. 
The first topic will be ‘‘ Liberal Christianity 
and Social Service,’”’ and the speakers, Prof. 
Dr. Frederick Naumann, one of the greatest 
orators of Germany, a member of the Ger- 
man Parliament, and editor of Die Hilfe., a 
Christian Socialist paper of influence; Prof. 
Francis G. Peabody of Harvard University; 
Rev. Dr. R. J. Campbell of the City Temple, 
London; Rev. Elie Gounelle, a Huguenot 
pastor of Paris; and Pastor H. Kutter of 
Ziirich, a man of orthodox religious faith 
but radical social opinions, whose writings 
just now are being extensively circulated in 
England and the United States. 

A second meeting will be devoted to ‘‘ The 


‘its Significance for the Present Day.” 
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Addresses are to be made by German women 
speakers, among them a talented daughter 
of the late Prof. Pfleiderer. ‘‘The Nurture 
of Religion in the Home,” “‘Woman’s Work 
and Woman’s Wages,” ‘‘The Protection of 
Motherhood,” and ‘‘Woman as a Church 
Member”’ are some of the topics to be dis- 
coursed upon, while it is hoped that Mrs. 
Humphry Ward of England will treat of 
a theme dear to her heart,—‘‘ Child Labor 
and Child Rights.” 

The third meeting deals with ‘‘The Tem- 
perance Movement throughout the World.” 
Prof. Dr. Thomas G. Masaryk, the dis- 
tinguished teacher of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Prague, Prof. Walter Rauschen- 
busch of Rochester, N.Y., and, it is hoped, 
Dr. Hermann Hercod, of Lausanne, will be 
among the specialists who are to discuss this 
vital question. 

The fourth popular meeting is to be a 
demonstration in behalf of “International 
Peace and Amity.’”’ Four speakers of dis- 
tinction, representing as many leading na- 
tions, will set forth the true principles of 
Christian statesmanship. Prof. Martin 
Rade of Marburg speaks for Germany, 
President Dr. David Starr Jordan of the 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University of California 
represents the higher sentiment of the 
United States, and Pastor Charles Wagner 
of Parls will, it is now expected, be the 
advocate from France. ‘The English speaker 
is yet to be appointed. 

Thus, early in the proceedings of the 
Congress, the note of social justice and in- 
ternational good will will be intoned. 

The addresses of the retiring president, 
Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., of Boston, and 
the incoming president, Hon. Carl Schra- 
der of Berlin, and the report of the General 
Secretary, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., 
of Boston, will introduce the first regular 
session of the Congress. They are to be 
followed by three brief papers on the theme: 
“What religious liberals of other nations 
owe to the religious genius and free theological 
science of Germany.’’ The speakers will 
be Principal John Estlin Carpenter, D.D., 
of Manchester College, Oxford, England, 
Prof. Dr. Gaston Bonet-Maury of the Free 
Faculty of Protestant Theology, Paris; and 
Prof. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., of Harvard 
University, who, as the first exchange pro- 
fessor of the University of Berlin, a few years 
since, may be sure of an especially cordial 
welcome. 


A GERMAN SYMPOSIUM. 


At the evening session will begin a series 
of papers by leading theological professors 
and divines of Germany, designed to give 
a succinct and clear exposition of the present 
state of German Theological Science and 
Church Life. This presentation has been 
arranged at the special request of the foreign 
members of the Congress, who desired in 
this way to meet face to face many of the 
great teachers whose writings have been 
to them valued sources of philosophical and 
religious culture. While these addresses, 
some fifteen in number, are too numerous 
to cite in detail, it is sufficient to mention 
a few of them to indicate their drift and 
value. Prof. Dr. Adolf Harnack of the 
University of Berlin will speak on ‘The 
Double Gospel in the New Testament, and 
His 


Present Condition and Needs of Woman.” | colleagues, Profs. Herman Gunkel and H. 
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von Soden will treat respectively of the re- 
sults of Old and New Testament criticism. 
Dr. Heinrich Weinel of Jena, one of the 
most prominent theological teachers of 
Germany, will speak on “The Study of 
Theology,” Prof. Bousset of Géttingen, 
on “Jesus”; Prof. Dr. Otto Baumgarten 
of Kiel University, on ‘‘ Religious Education’’; 
Prof. Dr. Troeltsch of Heidelberg, on ‘‘ The 
Prospects of a Free Christianity in the 
World”’; Prof. Dr. William Hermann of 
Marburg on “‘German Kind and the Gospel’’; 
Rev. G. Traub of Dortmund, on ‘“‘The So- 
cial and Practical Work of the German 
Churches.”’ 

Finally, last, but not least, Prof. Dr. 
Rudolph Eucken of Jena University - will 
discourse on ‘‘Religion and Philosophy.” 
Printed copies of these and the other ad- 
dresses in English will be distributed at 
each session to facilitate a better understand- 
ing of the speakers. 


THe FOREIGN SPEAKERS. 


A series of scholarly papers by foreign 
delegates will also be delivered at sectional 
meetings of the Congress. Among the 
lecturers will be: Philip Wicksteed, D.D., 
London; Prof. B. D. Eerdmans, Kuenen’s suc- 
cessor in Old Testament Criticism in the 
University of Leiden, and his colleagues, 
Prof. H. Y. Groenewegen and H. Lake; 
Rev. Dr. Fries, a leading Lutheran clergy- 
man of Stockholm, Sweden; Prof. L. P. Jacks, 
editor of the Hibbert Review; Prof. Dr. L. 
Ragaz of the University of Ziirich; Prof. 
H. von Merczying of St. Petersburg; Prof. 
G. Boros of Kolozsv4r, Hungary; Prof. S. C. 
Hall of the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York; Prof. B. W. Bacon of the Yale 
Theological Faculty; Prof. Dr. Jesse H. 
Holmes, Swarthmore College; Dr. George 
H. Ferris, pastor First Baptist, and Rev. 
Charles E. St. John, pastor First Unitarian 
Church in Philadelphia; Rev. Dr. Thomas 
W. Slicer of All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
New York; Rev. U. B. G. Pierce, Chaplain 
United States Senate, Washington; Rabbi 
Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, Chicago; Rev. Dr. 
Pedro Ilgen, pastor German Evangelical 
Church, St. Louis; Rev. Dr. David Philip- 
son of Cincinnati; Rev. Dr. Frederick W. 
Perkins of Lynn, Mass.; and Fred A. Bisbee, 
editor Universalist Leader. It is hoped also 
that Sir Oliver Lodge of Birmingham and 
Abbé Loisy of Paris may read papers. 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION. 


The remaining features of the Congress 
will attract attention by their novelty and 
evident intention to promote the spirit of 
tolerance and fraternity among the various 
religions of the world. ‘‘The just and sym- 
pathetic relations which should exist among 
communities of Christendom”’ is the general 
subject, on which addresses are to be made 
by a Protestant, a Roman Catholic speaker, 
and a Modernist, the latter being Prof. 
Sabatier of Assisi, Italy. Addresses will 
also be given by an orthodox and a liberal 
Protestant, and representatives of the mod- 
ern sects, such as the Theosophists, Spirit- 
ualists, Salvation Army, Christian Scientists, 
and the Freie Gemeinden, or free thinkers, 
of Germany. Pastor Wilfred Monod of 
the Church of the Oratoire, Paris, is to make 
one of the principal of these addresses, whose 
sequence is still to be provided for. 

A discussion of great significance has been 
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arranged between Rev. Dr. Frank O. Hall, 
Universalist, of New York, and Claude 
Montefiore, Esq., of London, the learned 
Jewish scholar, on “The Relation which 
should exist between Liberal Christians and 
Modern Jews.”’ i 

The final topic of the Congress is concerned 
with the attitude and duty of Liberal Chris- 
tians towards non-Christian religions and 
peoples. Vice-rector Dr. Montet, professor 
of Semitics at the University of Geneva, will 
discourse on Liberal Mohammedanism; a 
Christian Japanese, Prof. Minami of Tokyo, 
on the religious problem in his country; a 
member of the Society of Hindoo Theists 
and a Buddhist, on their respective forms of 
faith; while Prof. Rohrbach of Berlin will 
give a closing paper on “Race and Religion.’’ 

One of the excellent provisions of the 
Congress is that no paper shall be over thirty 
minutes in the reading. If it is longer, the 
rest of it may be printed, but not read. 


EXCURSIONS. 


The social side of the Congress is not to 
be neglected. A reception tendered the 
ladies from foreign countries by their German 
sisters, a closing banquet to the delegates, 
and other hospitalities will be extended. 

At the close of the proceedings an ex- 
cursion is to be made to three historic seats 
of German religion and culture,—to Witten- 
berg, where are Luther’s home and grave, 
and to Weimar with its memories of Goethe, 
Schiller, and other great names in German 
literature. In the evening at Weimar a 
series of brief papers in English on ‘‘ Religion 
and Literature’ will be delivered: Prof. 
Paul Jaeger, on ‘‘Goethe’s Religion”; 
Kristofer Janson of Norway, on ‘The Re- 
ligion of Ibsen and Bjérnson”; and on 
“The Religion of Tolstoi,” by a Russian 
yet to be selected. 

The next morning, August 12, the com- 
pany will proceed by train to Hisenach and 
spend the day amongst its scenes of beauty 
and historic impressiveness. At the ancient 
Wartburg, above the town, a final session 
will be held, with addresses emphasizing 
the truth that the liberal Christian to-day 
is the legitimate spiritual descendant of 
Martin Luther, the great religious genius 
of the ages, and must carry his gospel of 
personal independence, reason, and con- 
science, as developed by modern knowledge 
and insight, to all the peoples of the earth. 
With this conviction, reinforced by the 
singing of Luther’s great battle hymn of 
the Reformation, ‘‘A Mighty Fortress is our 
God,” the work of the fifth International 
Congress of Religious Liberals: will for the 
time being come to a close. 

But not its play. The American party 
will keep on to Munich and Oberammergau, 
where on Sunday, the 14th of August, they 
will witness the Passion Play. Returning 
to Munich the following day, an opportu- 
nity will be given to attend one of the gala 
Mozart or Wagner performances in that 
city. Thence to Zurich and Lucerne, with 
an excursion to the Rhigi, and a return north- 
ward to Paris, whence, after a three days’ 
stay, the party will embark for Antwerp 
and sail for home, arriving in Boston, 
September 3. 


A Trip To Huncary. 


A smaller section of the American ex- 
cursionists, mostly Unitarians, will leave 
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the party at Munich, on August 16, in order 
to take part in the four hundredth anniver- 
sary at Kolozsv4r in Transylvania of the 
planting of the Unitarian Church in Hungary 
by their first bishop, Francis David. De- 
spite the great persecutions they have en- 
dured, there still remain over one hundred 
Unitarian churches in that country, in a 
flourishing condition, who will give a warm 
welcome to their foreign guests and core- 
ligionists. From Linz the party will sail 
for a day down the lovely Danube to Vienna; 
thence to Budapest, the capital of Hungary, 
said to be the most beautiful city in Europe. 
After a quiet Sunday the journey will be 
resumed to Kolozsv4ér, among the Carpa- 
thians, where a stay of four days will prove 
to be full of picturesque charm and historic 
interest. Returning to Budapest, the route 
lies across the great Hungarian plain to 
Agram, and through a mountainous country 
to Fiume, a beautiful port on the Adriatic. 
Thence by day-boat to Venice, touching 
on the way at Abbazio, loveliest of Adriatic 
towns, and arriving in sight of the Doges’ 
Palace early in the evening. 


‘THEODORE PARKER ANNIVERSARIES. 


From Venice the pilgrims will journey 
on to Florence, where, in fulfilment of their 
mission, they will seek out in the little 
Protestant cemetery the grave of a distin- 
guished American teacher, Theodore Parker, 
and lay a wreath of commemoration upon it 
in celebration of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of his birth, and the fiftieth year after his 
death. We may be sure that the kindred 
dust of Mrs. E. B. Browning, Arthur Hugh 
Clough, Walter Savage Landor, and Gen. 
Lord Napier, all of whom lie buried here, will 
not be omitted in this recognition of heroic 
and saintly character. 

From Florence the little party will return 
by various routes to their American homes. 
A summer rich in impressions and memories 
will have been passed, and the influential 
part which America plays in the modern 
history of thought and religion will have 
been once more strikingly illustrated. 


Religious Reactions. 


The Pilot of Boston prints a rejoinder to 
some remarks that we made concerning the 
extremes to which men go when they reject 
the faith of the Catholic Church and the 
Hebrew synagogue. We print the comments 
in full because it is a very interesting and 
surprising disclosure which sounds almost 
like one of the Christian Science proclama- 
tions concerning ‘‘malicious animal magnet- 
ism.’’ How does it happen that the Latin 
mind is susceptible to such influences? 

Our explanation would be quite different. 
For many years we have noted the fact that 
the most active rebels against the churches 
and the creeds are those that are brought 
up under the stricter forms. If you would 
find the cause for a vehement radical, like 
Robert Ingersoll, for instance, look behind 
him to the creed of his father and his an- 
cestors. ‘The more strict the preaching and 
the practices of any church, the more angry 
and vehement will be the protests of those 
who cast them off. It seems to be a habit 
of human nature, when leaving any strict 
form of religion, to go to the extreme of 
the swing of the pendulum, and then grad- 
ually fall back into a more quiet and liberal 
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frame of mind. Talking once with a Bap- 
tist friend he said, as a “‘clincher’” in an 
argument about the Trinity, “If Jesus was 
not God, he was an impostor.’’ Our reply 
was: ‘‘Oh, do not say that. Such statements 
make infidels, and it takes us Unitarians all 
our time to bring them back into some 
decent form of religious faith.’ 
The Pilot says:— 
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The Christian Register sheds tears over 
the “loss of interest by Jews or Roman 
Catholics in the religion of their ancestors,” 
and adduces, for example, the assertion that 
“The worst forms of anarchy and infidelity 
are found in Catholic countries, and some 
of the worst immoralities and social disin- 
tegrations attend the emancipation of the 
Jews in New York and Chicago.” One 
often wonders that men who must have edu- 
cation, who must be deeply read, such as the 
editors of the Christian Register, cannot see— 
or is it, will not see?—that an assertion 
such as the above is only a half truth at the 
best, and even then owes its origin not to 
any Catholic influence, but simply and solely 
to a Satanic influence, born originally in 
England and Germany and carried not by 
the way of open and honest propaganda, 
but through the channels of falsehood, 
defamation, and immoral suggestion to the 
minds of Latin Catholics, who would other- 
wise abhor infidelity and anarchy as they 
would the devil himself. The sins of anarchy 
and infidelity are the mighty indictment for 
which England and Germany will yet have 
to answer before the bar of the Almighty’s 
outraged justice. God is eternal and can 
afford to wait; but, when he strikes finally, 
the matter is settled, and settled forever. 
Hence there is a certain uncanny cynicism 
in an English or German paper which 
would reflect upon the infidelity existing 
in Catholic countries when it is certain that 
the Latin mind has been poisoned delib- 
erately and of set purpose by the evil spirits 
that came from more northern latitudes. 

At the same time, however, one cannot 
judge of a national attitude by the reports 
coming through the medium of the associated 
press. Very often ‘‘a national uprising” has 
been found upon investigation to have 
been nothing but a street fight of rowdies, 
or a personal assault such as one might 
meet in Boston’s streets or in New York’s 
avenues. The national character is as- 
sumed in order to create ‘‘an impression”’ 
in the American mind, to lead us to imagine 
a “revolution’’ where there was only a 
“row.”’ It is safe to say that there is more 
anarchy and evil in any large American city 
than in the whole ’of Spain: it needs only 
the spark to set it aflame. America, Eng- 
land, Germany should not seek the mote in 
the brother’s eye while conscious as one 
must be of the beam that obstructs the eye 
of the defamer. 


Commonly Believed among Us. 


The following statement of faith is taken 
from the columns of the Examiner (Baptist). 

It is not proposed here to write a creed, 
but only to state briefly, as we understand 
them, some of the foundation principles 
which are held by the great body of Baptists 
the world over:— 

1. That every human being is, primarily, 
accountable to God alone for his religious 
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belief. According to this principle, which 
is the foundation of religious liberty, every 
man is free to choose his own faith and mode 
of worship, without coercion or hindrance 
by any human power. 

2. That God has revealed in the Bible 
what men should believe concerning himself 
and their relations to him. 

3. That the Bible, as a revelation from 
God, and especially the New Testament 
as the Word of Fulfilment, is the only sage 
rule of faith and practice for the Christian. 
Hence man-made creeds and confessions, 
though convenient as general statements 
of things believed, are not binding on the 
free Christian conscience. 

4. That God is revealed in the Bible as 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, a mystery 
not definable in human speech, but to be 
received by faith. 

5. That Jesus Christ, Son of Man and Son 
of God, came into the world by supernatural 
generation, lived a perfectly sinless life, and 
by his sacrificial death upon the cross made 
atonement, or reconciliation to God, possible 
for a race under divine condemnation on 
account of sin. 

6. That man is by nature sinful, and must 
be spiritually re-created before he can enter 
the kingdom of God. This re-creation 
can be secured only by faith in Christ. 

7. That all men are free to accept or re- 
ject the salvation offered in Christ, because 
it is written that ‘“‘God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believes on him should not perish, 
but may have everlasting life.” 

8. That, inasmuch as the New Testament 
prescribes the terms of admission to member- 
ship in a church of Christ, no human au- 
thority has a right to modify or abrogate 
them. 

9. That Jesus Christ is Head over all to 
the church, whose law is his will, and whose 
will it is the duty and the delight of his ser- 
vants to obey. 

This statement is not exhaustive. We 
have simply sought to set forth foundation 
beliefs in terms of to-day. Possibly the 
first section needs a word of explanation. 
While Baptists believe in absolute religious 
liberty, including the liberty of teaching, 
they do not believe, and have never believed, 
that the liberty should be stretched to cover 
teachings which they regard as unscriptural 
by men called to minister in their own 
churches and teach in schools of learning 
founded by them. All liberty has its limi- 
tations. It must have, or it will degenerate 
into license. So, while Baptists concede 
to every man liberty to think and speak and 
worship God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience, they do not relinquish their 
own liberty to decide who shall do their 
preaching and teaching in their own churches 
and schools. Liberty of conscience is for 
all men, not for a self-chosen few. 
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Christian Science. 


I have read with interest the article by 
Rev. John Snyder on “Christian Science,” 
and am remembering your columns are not 
open for controversy, yet I ask for enough 
space to express a few thoughts concerning 
the matter. I am not known as a Christian 
Scientist, but am sorry that our Mr. Snyder 
has felt justified in making the attack he 
has. What will be deduced by the great 
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public from his article is that it is a deal too 
much of the nature of what the Unitarians 
contended with from the evangelicals three- 
quarters of a century ago. The latter said 
they had great interest in the former, would 
reform them, etc. They said they pitied 
their folly and would show them ‘‘a more 
excellent way.’’ The denomination Mr. 
Snyder opposes makes it imperative to put 
out at the front every Christian practice 
and virtue the Unitarians have ever done or 
at present do. I think I am warranted in 
saying they advocate a strictly correct life 
constantly, and strictly adhered to. All 
their representative people, when judged 
by the standards of a good daily life, do not 
suffer in the least by an examination. As 
regards the existence and fatherhood of 
God and the place of his Son in the divine 
scheme, the Unitarians have no advantage. 
So far as mesmerism, hypnotism, and all 
kindred subjects are concerned, they do not 
differ from Unitarians. Both consider they 
are facts, but have their proper place. As 
regards the existence and cure of diseases, 
they have their opinions and views. So do 
we. If they differ from us, it is no more 
than we do from them. They think they 
have good and satisfactory views, and, as 
Mr. Snyder says, every Wednesday evening 
at their great meeting they give testimony 
and what they consider to be proof of cures, 
He cannot refrain, and so he ventures to 
attempt the belittlement of their work by 
charging them with having assumed they 
can cure cholera in hogs* and blind staggers 
in horses. Later on, though, he says, ‘It 
is superfluous to say the great body of 
Christian Scientists are honest, devoted, and 
sincere people.” As though he had said 
a little too much in favor of them, he adds, 
“But so were the people of Salem who were 
bitten by the tarantula of witchcraft.” 
Mr. Snyder has at times for many years 
attempted an enlightenment of these people. 
As named, in the year 1910 these people 
assemble in audiences numbering thousands 
weekly, and tell of cures of themselves and 
friends. They surely are not all of the 
bewildered persons and fools. Whether 
the cures are actual or imaginary, it matters 
not. ‘“‘As a man thinketh, in his heart so 
is he.” There is many a person troubled 
with rheumatism and kindred diseases who 
would consider it a blessing direct from the 
Almighty and would be thankful beyond 
expression if they could but imagine all 
pains had left them and they be permitted 
to so continue thus till their spirits should 
go out of the bodies. Mr. Snyder’s solicita- 
tion is hardly needed. Christian Scientists 
do not need nor require the aid of such 
medical or physician’s supervision as Mr. 
Snyder in his solicitation would, as a Chris- 
tian service, provide for them. They are 
not unmindful of the fact that in turn 
scientific men have investigated and found 
allopathy, homceopathy, hydropathy, etc., 
and even mind cure, true. Mr. Snyder’s 
solicitation may be well meant, but I think 
the new denomination should not be con- 
demned because they in turn have other 
methods. They should not be condemned 
because they think mesmerism at times has 
threatened to usurp authority. The Uni- 


*Such a case was reported in the monthly Christian 
Science Journal. When it was shown to Mr. Alfred Far- 
low, he said: “If I had my way, I would not have such 
things printed. They do more harm than poet 
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tarians would in like manner defend them- 
selves did they anticipate a like danger. 
Mr. Snyder quotes the opinion of Mrs. 
Eddy as long ago as 1889, more than twenty 
years ago. Probably she has seen no reason 
to change her mind up to now. Neither 
have we Unitarians. ‘They appreciate the 
advice of Longfellow, to be ‘‘up and doing, 
with a heart for any fate.’ 

Every Sunday, twice, between four and 
five thousand persons assemble and do their 
work. Remember what I said at first as 
regards their tenets of action and life. Take 
any fifteen of our societies in and around 
Boston, and the aggregate of worshippers 
does not outnumber those of a single meet- 
ing that same day of the Christian Scientists. 
I repeat, I am an out and out Unitarian, 
and so I feel to bid these fellow-Christians 
a “‘God speed.” We cannot afford to speak 
lightly and hold them up to ridicule. Every 
person has a right to his or her own views, 
but we do not well when we arraign and 
denounce others and try to make them 
appear to disadvantage. We produce best 
results only when we do unto others as we’d 
have them do unto us. That does not pre- 
vent any one from ‘‘being persuaded in his 
own mind.” JUSTICE. 


New York Unitarian Club. 


The third meeting of the New York 
Unitarian Club was held Wednesday even- 
ing, January 19, at the Hotel Manhattan. 
The president, Mr. Burdett, presided, and 
about one hundred guests and members 
were present. The speaker of the evening 
was Mr. Warrington Dawson, a journalist 
who spent the period from April to August, 
1909, with ex-President Roosevelt in East 
Africa. Following Mr. Dawson’s personal ex- 
periences with the hunting party, some unusu- 
ally fine photographs were shown which, the 
speaker said, were taken with an American 
camera and lens, although he had been 
warned that a German outfit would be 
necessary in that climate. 

Mr. Dawson, in prefacing his lecture, said 
that in following Mr. Roosevelt he soon 
was convinced the task was one that called 
forth all his mental and physical endurance. 

As we sailed from Messina, Mr. Dawson 
continued, the light and enthusiasm seemed 
to die from Mr. Roosevelt’s face. The 
scene of desolation we were leaving was one 
never to be forgotten. Many of the com- 
pany saw only the devastation and ruin; 
but it soon was made evident that what most 
impressed Mr. Roosevelt was the work 
of reconstruction that had already been 
begun, and the efforts of the American 
sailors in this direction aroused in the ex- 
President much grateful admiration. 

Mr. Dawson said that, while travelling 
in the interest of the press, he was asked 
by Mr. Roosevelt to consider the trip as 
private as possible, and in accordance with 
the ex-President’s desires no interview 
was made public but by his sanction. 

Ship life is much like camp life, one’s 
characteristics stand out sharp and dis- 
tinct in that close and constant contact, 
Mr. Roosevelt, in the narrow confines of 
the daily round, soon made manifest that 
he had been over and underestimated by 
the less observant public in many of his 
personal attributes. What might  ordi- 
narily pass for impulsiveness was in reality 
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but prompt action following upon long and 
serious thought. Always insistent upon 
accuracy of statement in others, he was un- 
failing in consideration of an opponent in 
argument. 

The first month in East Africa was spent, 
by Mr. Roosevelt, visiting among the 
American and English land-owners. Dur- 
ing that time he shot fifty large game which 
included fifteen specimens in all. His 
hunting was not made easy, as has been 
reported; but his success was due to energy, 
perseverance, and coolness. 

Mr. Dawson gave an example of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s nerve on one occasion when he, 
Kermit, and three old hunter-guides were 
brought face to face with a herd of buffalo 
about to charge. There was no shelter, and, 
while the charge hung in the balance, two 
of the old hands turned to run. This was 
the one thing that would have brought 
about an immediate attack. Instantly Mr. 
Roosevelt took command, and by three 
words, thundered out, had brought the guides 
to their senses, and the danger was averted. 

The African buffalo, Mr. Dawson ex- 
plained, is not like ours. It is wilder, 
larger, and more to be feared. 

The story of the buffalo escapade was never 
told in Africa by the ex-President, but was 
told to Mr. Dawson by one of the guides 
who had turned to run. 

Much to Mr. Roosevelt’s liking, he was 
called ‘‘Colonel’’ while on his famous trip, 
and treated entirely like the other mem- 
bers of the party 

There is, said Mr. Dawson, a large escort 
for the Roosevelt expedition; but it must 
be remembered that there are three natural- 
ists in the company and many porters are 
required to carry their materials, etc. The 
specimens obtained on this hunt are to go 
to the Smithsonian Institute in Washing- 
ton. Mr. Roosevelt is not such an avari- 
cious Nimrod as many believe him. Only 
two specimens of each kind has he shot 
except in the cases of rhinoceros and lions. 
On several occasions he has gone miles 
out of his way to avoid shooting animals. 

Lions are legitimate prey. They are 
classed by the government as vermin, and 
every one is glad when they are destroyed. 

Mr. Roosevelt used to say that a man 
proved his nerve better by keeping out of 
scrapes than by showing how he would 
act im a scrape. 

Mr. Dawson said that one of the most 
delightful features of the expedition was 
the long familiar talks before the tents 
when the party was resting. Mr. Roosevelt 
was at his best then. The conversation 
turning, one night, upon literature, much 
argument occurred. Finally Mr. Roosevelt 
said: ‘Well, once’ you eliminate greatness 
from literature, it becomes, like everything 
else, a matter of taste. Now many travellers 
in Africa like to eat prunes: I dislike prunes, 
but enjoy canned peaches. There is no 
superiority of peaches over prunes—merely 
a matter of taste. So in the final analysis 
literature, outside the great classics, be- 
comes—prunes and canned peaches!” 

Mr. Dawson said the East Africans ex- 
pected to see a very different man from the 
unassuming one they met. He is regarded 
among them now as an oracle, but he 
gained the popularity by unfailing tact. 
He remarked, on one occasion, that, if you 
must take exception to a man’s feet, it is 
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‘better to tell him one foot is smaller than 
| the other, rather than vice versa. 

Mr. Roosevelt told the East Africans, 
every time he had an opportunity, that 
their treatment of the black man should 
be their great care; that no country could 
greatly prosper that built its fortunes on 
the oppression of some of its members. 
He urged them to draw the line on conduct, 
not creed, to work together, backbiting 
being a waste of time. 

The next meeting of the Unitarian Club 
will be held on March 17, 1910, and the 
president of Cornell University will be the 
speaker of the evening. H. T. C. 


Forty Thousand-dollar Endowment 
for Proctor. 


BY HENRY G. IVES. 


The addition of $40,000 to the Endowment 
Fund of Proctor Academy, for which the 
friends of the school have been working dur- 
ing the past year, has been accomplished. 
This was made possible chiefly through the 
chivalrous and earnest plea of ex-President 
Charles W. Eliot, to whose plea for Proctor 
Academy every boy or girl who would other- 
wise be obliged to stop at the district schools 
is indebted. 

The fund was completed during the last 
week by a public-spirited Boston woman, 
who raised $11,000 from the parishioners of 
the Arlington Street Church. ‘This secures 
an additional $15,000 from Mrs. Hackley 
of Tarrytown, N.Y., for scholarships, mak- 
ing the General Endowment Fund in all 
$60,000 and the Hackley Scholarship Fund, 
$25,000; total, $85,000. Adding to this 
the real estate, we have the Recitation Build- 
ing, $10,000; Slocum Hall (gymnasium), 
$7,000; Cary House (for girls), $16,000; 
dormitory for boys, $16,000; village stone 
church (to be used by students), $14,000; 
total, $63,000. Present investment in Proc- 
tor Academy, $148,000. 

From this should be deducted the obliga- 
tion of $10,000 resting upon the practically 
completed boys’ dormitory, which we hope 
our friends will remove before it becomes the 
only debt resting upon this now unfettered 
school. It presents a great opportunity to 
name the building. About one hundred 
pupils are now crowding the Recitation Hall, 
which was built in 1900 to accommodate 
forty-five. It really looks as though Proctor 
Academy will have more students in the 
next few years than it can properly take care 
of. Cary House is already comfortably full, 
although it has been open less than half the 
year. The boys are impatient to get into 
their dormitory, and a self-boarders’ kitchen 
will be provided for them, as has already 
been done for the girls. Indeed some of 
the boys would like to take instruction in 
domestic science. 

The church building and gymnasium social 
assembly hall are waiting for the central 
heating and lighting plant, which should be 
installed this coming summer if the neces- 
sary funds (about $15,000) can be secured. | 
This plant will greatly reduce the risk of 
fire in our wooden buildings (now lighted by 
kerosene oil) and introduce electric light- 
ing throughout the school. Enough cur- 
rent can probably be sold to the villagers | 
to largely pay for the running expenses of | 
the plant. 
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A generous offer has been made toward the 
purchase of a farm for the teaching of and 
encouragement of good farming. This will 
be undertaken as soon as more immediately 
pressing needs have been dealt with. 

Proctor Academy thanks all who have 
put it where it is to-day, and it faces the 
future like a strong man “rejoicing to run 
his race.”’ 
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Sociat and Public Service. 


EDITED BY ELMER S. FORBES. 


Communications for this column are invited, and may 
be sent to the editer at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


‘ Sarre 


Brooklyn, N.Y., Unity Church, Rev. Waill- 
tam M. Brundage, minister—A course of 
Sunday evening lectures is being given in 
Unity Church, on the general subject of 
“The Kingdom of God: How can we help it 
forward?” They are strictly ethical in 
spirit, and after each lecture there is ample 
opportunity for free conference and dis- 
cussion. The following is the programme 
as thus far arranged :— 

January 16, “‘The Social Gospel of Jesus 
of Nazareth,’’ Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
of the Church of the Messiah. 

January 23, “‘Social Revolution or Social 
Evolution—Which?”’ Rabbi Alexander Lyons, 
Ph.D., of Temple Beth Elohim. 

January 30, ‘‘How Christian Socialism 
proposes to help forward the Kingdom of 
God,”’ Rev. Thomas C. Hall, D.D., of Union 
Theological Seminary. 

February 6, “How Trade Unions can 
help forward the Kingdom of God,” Mr. 
Alfred J. Boulton. 

February 13, ‘‘How Single Taxes propose 
to help forward the Kingdom of God,” Mr. 
Bolton Hall. 


Geneseo, Ill., First Unitarian Church, Rev. 
David M. Kirkpatrick, minister—Several 
years ago there was great need in Geneseo 
for work among the young men and women. 
To meet this necessity an arts and crafts 
school was organized by Mr. Kirkpatrick, 
which was so successful that it was finally 
taken over by the public school board. A 
flourishing class is still maintained in the 
church and has done much good work in 
wood and copper. The Sunday evening 
service is largely devoted to the treatment 
of social and civic topics from an ethical 
point of view, and has aroused an increasing 
interest among those accustomed to attend. 


Erie, Pa., First Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Thomas P. Byrnes, minister—Directly and 
indirectly this church is related in many ways 
to the larger life of the community. The 
Women’s Alliance, of which some of the most 


‘active workers are members, is interested in 


the Hamot Hospital, the Home for the 
Friendless, the Elmwood Home for Boys, 
the Associated Charities, and other philan- 
Members of the church are prom- 


tions of the city, such as the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Civic Club, the Women’s 
The minister is Vice-President 
of the Associated Charities and a member of 
the board of directors.of the Civic Club, and 
through these organizations gives much 
time to civic and philanthropic interests. 
The social side of religion is specially 
emphasized at the Sunday evening service. 
This is a popular service, largely attended 
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by working men, social reformers, and 
people unsectarian and unchurched, who 
are coming more and more into the spirit 
and way of Unitarian thinking. Every 
Tuesday evening Mr. Byrnes conducts a 
Psycho-Therapy Club, in which the laws 
of physical and spiritual well-being are 
taught and optimistic ideals and principles 
are set forth, with a view to cheering and 
arousing the members and attendants to 
face the strain of life with courage and 
faith. This club is attended by our own 
people, many members of other churches, 
and the public at large, and makes a dis- 
tinct congregation of people interested in 
the problems of health, happiness, efficiency, 
and the application of the principles of 
psychology to daily life. The pastor is also 
a member of a Civic Righteousness Com- 
mittee, composed of five local clergymen 
appointed by the Ministerial Association 
to look after public morals, and on this 
committee has done his part in maintaining 
a healthy moral tone in the social and civic 
life of the city. 


Kenosha, Wis., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Florence Buck, minister.—One of the im- 
portant lines of social work undertaken by 
the Henry M. Simmons Memorial Church 
is that of public playgrounds for children. 
A paper presented before the Women’s 
Alliance of the church described various lines 
of work for children that might be success- 
fully undertaken, and the discussion brought 
out the need of public playgrounds and their 
great service in other communities. A 
committee was at once appointed to see 
what might be done here in that direction. 
So prompt and successful was its work that 
one playground was equipped and main- 
tained all through the summer months, 
with a play director in charge. In this 
factory town the attendance of children 
often reached two hundred and fifty daily, 
and in the evening the grounds served as a 
recreation park for factory employees. So 
much did the work approve itself to the 
public that a Playground Association was 
organized and incorporated in October, 
with Rev. Marion Murdoch as president. 
While this organization is independent, its 
board of directors are all Alliance members, 
and reports of its work are regularly made to 
that body. Nearly twelve hundred dollars 
have been raised to carry on the work next 
year. 
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Troy, N.Y., All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Arthur H. Winn, minister—For years All 
Souls’ Church has been deeply interested in 
social welfare. Among other good works 
it established the first children’s library 
in Troy, which grew to be an important 
institution and was finally taken over by 
the public library. The Inquirers’ Club 
had its beginning in the rooms of the church, 
and has since developed into the People’s 
Forum. The church is no less interested 
now than ever in social work. In the 
Sunday-school a year has been devoted to 
the study and discussion of social topics, 
and many adults have attended to take 
part. There is a standing committee on 
philanthropy which investigates and re- 
lieves all cases of need brought to its at- 
tention. A cooking class has been started 
under the direction of Miss Helen Powers 
which is proving very useful and has many 
more applicants for membership than can 
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be accommodated. Individual members of 
the church, together with the minister, are 
interested in all the great movements for 
the betterment of city life, and this has 


made the church a power for good in the} 


community. 


Unitarian Cemperance Society. 


The New 1 Venture. 


A year ago Prof. Patten strongly urged 
those who wish to create and direct public 
sentiment to write for the newspapers and 
magazines. The learned volume is too lim- 
ited a tool of life. 
does not go where it is most needed. The 
real missionary, of whatever cause, must 
speak through the press. The man who 
fights an evil or advocates a good must use 
the means of publicity which reaches the 
mass of the people. The most direct way 
to the reason and the conscience of the 
multitude is not through the pulpit or the 
platform, but through the columns of the 
newspaper. 

These considerations have recently moved 
the executive board of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society to add to its work of free 
tract distribution (which will be continued 
as in the past) the work of newspaper pub- 
licity, which the president of the society 
has been asked to undertake. It is expected 
that he will write articles on various phases 
of the temperance problem and secure their 
publication as widely as possible in the 
papers of the country. In this way the 
facts of scientific discovery respecting the 
effects of liquor upon the human system, the 
relation of moderate drinking to disease 
and social evils in general, the new industrial 
policies enforcing abstinence, the progress 
of this reform throughout the world,—all 
such facts will be clearly and forcibly placed 
before thousands of readers who can be 
reached in no other way. The society 
feels that, if these facts can be sufficiently 
impressed upon the minds and hearts of 
people, the gain for sobriety will be very 
rapid. This seems especially important and 
necessary now that scientific investigations 
have set the whole matter in a radically 
new light. However much the public 
schools may accomplish in this line, news- 
paper publicity is urgently needed to supple- 
ment and reinforce temperance instruction. 
The president of the society has already 
been engaged in the work, having published 
many articles in various. papers during the 
last two years, one of these having been 
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printed (whole or part) in nearly fifty papers, 
where it came before many hundred thou- 
sands of readers. 

In this connection it will be interesting 
to the readers of the Christian Register to 
learn that our society has recently become a 
member of the ‘National Inter-Church 
Temperance Federation,” which at present 
includes the following denominations: Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists, Disciples, Luther- 
ans, Methodists, Presbyterians, United Pres- 
byterians, Unitarians,—an auspicious be- 
ginning of co-operation for temperance 
among the churches. In the organ of this 
Federation, The National Advocate (pub- 
lished by the National Temperance Society, 
New York City), our society has its own 
department, along with the other churches, 
in which it can proclaim its Temperance 
Gospel from month to month,—a new 
means of wide publicity for its word. The 
society appeals confidently to its friends, 
expecially all Unitarians interested in tem- 
perance work, for contributions, in order 
that it may maintain its old work and also 
vigorously push these efforts in the new 
field which it has entered. 


JosEPH H. CROOKER. 
ROSLINDALE, BOSTON. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Worth Knowing. 


Every Other Sunday for February 13 will 
be greatly devoted to the recall of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln, by pictures and reading 
matter, while St. Valentine will not be for- 
gotten. Sunday Schools planning a pa- 
triotic service will find helpful material re- 
garding our two great national leaders. 


A manual by Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 
minister of the Second Church, Boston, will 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. sd «a ‘ 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7rzas. 
Parker B. Field, Sugerintendent, 
279 Tremont St., Boston. 
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soon be published, entitled ‘‘The Search 
for God.’ Its plan and execution are quite 
different from the usual Sunday-School text- 
book, and calculated to stir thought and 
quicken interest in a subject most fertile 
in suggestions. ‘Through Hebrew and Chris- 
tian sources the author has traced the evo- 
lution of the idea of God. The book is 
intended for the use of intermediate and 


advanced classes. 
* * * * * * * 


I presume it was by inadvertence an- 
nouncement was made in a certain maga- 
zine that the University of Chicago Press 
series of Sunday-School manuals is the only 
complete graded system now before the 
public. Our own books, ‘‘The Beacon 
Series,” come under that head and have 
been widely adopted. I would not claim 
the course as ‘‘complete,”’ but it is a graded 
series of lessons, and aims to meet the 
requirements of such a plan in substance and 
form. Second editions of several volumes 


have been demanded already. 
* * * * * * 


In the field I find two new Sunday Schools 
in prospect: one at Sanford, Me., with a 
membership at the start approximating 
100; and one at Boonville, Ind., yet too 
young for definite reports. With a field 
secretary actively at work, we could give 
great help to such new enterprises, and 
launch others. Hope still leads us to have 
faith in the final realization of our appeal, 
which has been before the denomination 
several years. The churches and Sunday 
Schools are contributing better than usual 
this year, but this appeal for a field secre- 
tary must find its answer through some chan- 
nel other than the ordinary one of annual 
donations. 

* * * * * * * 

Sunday-School Unions are doing a great 
deal of good in their respective localities, 
strengthening old things and inaugurating 
new plans. One of the latest organized is 
the Connecticut Valley Union, which has 
been under the enthusiastic lead of Rev. 
Kenneth E. Evans of Chicopee. It was 
organized in January, 1909, and includes the 
Universalists. Three meetings are held 
each year. The next gathering is to be at 
Hartford, Conn., February 17, in the Uni- 
tarian church. At the afternoon session 
the topic will be ‘‘ The Live Sunday School,” 
and after supper ‘‘The Religion of the 
Child and of the Youth.” 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Pilgrim Federation. 


The play recently given by the Pilgrim 
Federation, to raise money for the Field 
Secretary, is the third annual undertaking 
of the sort that this federation has given, 
the participants being selected from the 
different unions in the federation, Per- 
formances were given in the various towns 
of Plymouth County, Mass. For the first 
two years the proceeds above expenses were 
divided apportionate to the amount each 
union had previously contributed for running 
expenses. 

At the first meeting of the season the presi- 
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dent suggested that this year’s proceeds be 
devoted to the National Union for the work of 
the field secretary. This was accordingly 
voted, and the following committee chosen 
to take the matter in hand: Mr. Edward 
S. Whitmarsh of East Bridgewater, Mr. 
Arthur Ryder of Bridgewater, and Miss 
Eula Faxon of Brockton. 

The play selected was “‘Down in Maine,” 
and this has been given very successfully 
in Whitman, North Easton, West Bridge- 
water, East Bridgewater, Bridgewater, and 
Brockton, the net proceeds amounting to 
$51.07, which amount was considered most 
encouraging, despite the heavy expenses. inci- 
dental to a performance of this nature. 

The federation has received an invitation 
to present the same drama on the evening 
of February 11, in the Unitarian vestry, 
Lynn, Mass., and much interest has already 
been aroused. 

The National Union is now in possession 
of the sum cleared, which will be expended 
by the field secretary for his work. 

The Pilgrim Federation is to be congratu- 
lated on its energy and enterprise, and it is 
hoped that the example thus set may be 
followed by many of the unions and federa- 
tions. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel, February 2, will be conducted by 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. Lowell Institute 
lecture, January 31, 2.30 P.M., by Prof. 
A. P. Fitch, ‘Readjustment required by 
Recent Theological and Social Changes.’’ 


The Ministerial Union will meet at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Monday, January 31, 
at 10.30 A.M. ‘There will be a discussion of 
“Our Method of Pulpit Supply,” led by 
Rev. A. Manchester and Rev. L. G. Wilson, 
and an address by Mr. Meyer Bloomfield on 
“Immigration and Neighborhood Work.” 
Lunch will be served at 12.30 P.M. 


Readers of the Christian Register desiring 
to become members of the excursion party 
now being arranged for delegates to the 
World Congress of Religious Liberals at 
Berlin next summer should make immediate 
application. The party is filling up rapidly, 
and the limit of capacity of the vessel, the 
Devonian of the Leyland Line, will soon 
be reached. The tour beginning July 13 
is for fifty-two days and will cost $375. 
An extension of the excursion to Hungary 
and Northern Italy will take fifteen days 
longer and cost $100 more. 


On the evening of Friday, February 4, 
at 8.30 o’clock, a concert will be held in the 
Chapel of the Church of the Messiah, New 
York, for the benefit of the work of the 
Women’s Alliance of this church. The com- 
mittee in charge has provided a programme 
of exceptional attractiveness, and it is 
hoped that a large audience will be present. 
Among the artists who will participate in 
the concert are the following, all of whom 
are professionals: Mr. Max Heinrich, Miss 
Julia Heinrich (mezzo-soprano), Miss Helma 
(violinist), Mr. Everard J. Calthrop (tenor), 
Mr. J. Burnet Nash (baritone), Mrs. A. A. 
Oye and her class (in gymnastic dances). 
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Tickets are $1. each, and may be secured 
of Mrs. J. Burnet Nash, 306 West 1o2d Street. 
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Meetings. 

THE JOSEPH PRIESTLY CONFERENCE.— 
At All Souls’ Church, Washington, on the 
evening of January 11, the conference began 
its sixth annual session. Rev. U. G. B. 
Pierce conducted devotional services. Rev. 
O. B. Hawes of Germantown delivered an 
address on the “Religion of Joy,” contrast- 
ing the present cheery aspect of religion with 
the gloom that beclouded its old forms. 
Out of the heart of human nature is arising 
a consciousness of power. The fundamental 
principles of a joyful religion are a faith in 
the Eternal Goodness and a consciousness 
that the creative spirit is the very essence 
of our being. 

Rev. C. E. St. John’s able discourse con- 
vinced his appreciative hearers that they are 
living in the dawn of a new day in religion. 
Man has been taking the measure of him- 
self, and with the sense of his own stature and 
dignity he has made a fresh investigation 
of his relations and possessions. ‘The doubt 
of the world, the long agitations of history, 
and the conflict of creeds have been for no 
other purpose than to free the essential 
from the non-essential, the abiding truth 
from the changing dogma, the eternal 
gospel from the passing tradition. Not 
until the soul realizes that existence is op- 
portunity for divine service will it rise out 
of the narrow domain of selfish interests into 
the broad field of humanitarian activities. 
This is the age of social reconstruction. Re- 
ligion demands goodness, and only by its 
enthronement in the individual soul can it 
become a potent force in the spiritualizing 
of men. 

The second session of the conference 
opened on Wednesday morning, the 12th. 
In the unavoidable absence of President 
Garvin, Rev. A. R. Hussey presided. He 
accorded noble tribute to the illustrious 
memory of Edward Everett Hale, in whose 
death the Unitarian denomination suffered 
an irreparable loss. In local ranks, the 
withdrawal of Rev. E. R. Shippen from the 
Church of Our Father, Lancaster, leaves a 
regrettable vacancy. Mr. Hussey reviewed 
briefly the characteristic features of this 
conference,—its atmosphere of informal 
friendliness, freedom in discussion, and 
cordiality in fellowship,—and urged their 
preservation. Let the conference be a 
clearing-house of parochial interests and a 
power-house of irradiating currents for 
electrifying our religious torpor and chang- 
ing the ecclesiastical climate. Mr. Hussey 
offered two suggestions for conference con- 
sideration: first, the duty of bringing iso- 
lated Unitarians into closer touch with the 
denominational life and welcoming them 
to associate membership in the Joseph 
Priestley Conference; second, the appoint- 
ment of a committee to investigate conditions 
in the weaker churches, and devise plans 
for their assistance, with special reference 
to Lancaster and Allegheny. 

The following officers were re-elected: 
M. T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa., president; 
Mrs. J. T. Rorer. Philadelphia, secretary 
and treasurer; Rev. A. R. Hussey, Balti- 
more, chairman of the council. The sec- 
retary read a letter from President Taft, 
expressing regret at his inability to attend 
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the meetings and conveying his best wishes 
for their success. 

The address of the morning was delivered 
by Hon. William E. Chandler, whose ardent 
championship of Unitarianism was a stern 
rebuke to sectarian indifference and partisan 
apathy. He made an earnest plea for 
“Denominational Loyalty,’ deploring the 
tendency among many Unitarians to par- 
ticipate in the worship of orthodox churches, 
whose dogmas, in his opinion, were as pre- 
dominating as ever. He quoted recent 
extracts from various sources, all tending 
to refute the assertion that the doctrines 
of orthodoxy are ‘‘theological formularies 
which modern theology regards as of his- 
toric interest only.’’ He doubted the abil- 
ity of Protestantism, unless unhampered 
by antiquated creeds, to present a united 
front against Roman Catholicism and the 
ever-enlarging issues of Modernism. In 
the discussion which followed the address 
Rev. C. E. St. John expressed hearty accord 
with the plea for sectarian loyalty. Mr. 
St. John’s unfailing optimism foresees the 
liberal church holding the platform of the 
future and sounding the clarion note of 
pure religion and perfect liberty. Rev. 
O. B. Hawes drew a somewhat discouraging 
picture of the numerical weakness of many of 
our Unitarian churches, whose very atmos- 
phere is made disconsolate by the paucity 
of listeners to the splendid gospel, fervently 
preached from their pulpits. He believes 
that the Unitarian Church holds the future 
only by uniting in the formation of a great 
undenominational movement characterized 
by breadth of view, openness of mind, large- 
ness of purpose, and greatness of service- 
ableness. 

Rev. A. R. Hussey added a word suggestive 
of the probable future reunion of the Con- 
gregational body. Others shared in the dis- 
cussion. ‘The morning session closed with 
a devotional service by Rev.:C. E. St. John. 

On Wednesday evening three addresses 
on “‘ The Practice of Religion in Spirit and in 
Truth” were given. Rev. W. M. Gilbert 
of Vineland, N.J., made forceful the thought 
of the perpetuity of worship which is spiritual 
activity. By bringing the whole life into 
conformity to the Divine Will, there arises 
a condition of ideal sincerity or true worship. 
Whether our activity be vocational or 
relaxative, our relation thereto defines our 
attitude as a worshipper in spirit and in 
truth. 

Rey. C. A. Henderson’s discourse was a 
presentation of religion freed from ceremo- 
nial and place, dismantled of its artificiali- 
ties and existing only as the interrelation of 
spirit and truth in a life of service which is 
worship. Rev. A. R. Hussey called at- 
tention to the fact that we are on the thresh- 
old of a new epoch of faith. The growth of 
the scientific spirit with its courage and 
severity, its disciplined conscience, its in- 
tellectual morality, and its habitual response 
to any disclosure of truth, means the in- 
terpretation of life in spirit and in truth. 
Evidences of this new era are the present 
instrument in psychotherapy, the new 
moralization of politics by making sensitive 
the popular conscience, and a general ten- 
dency in college education to re-emphasize 
the humanities. Finally, personal spiritual 
communion with God, imparting to the 
worshipper a fresh sense of life values, is 
the dominant motive obviously destined to 
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rule the hearts of all who seek ‘‘ The Practice 
of Religion in Spirit and in Truth.’ Mabel 
M. Rorer, Secretary. 


Churches, 


HARTFORD, CoNN.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. J. T. Sunderland: The church 
here has just had its annual supper and re- 
union, which was an occasion of unusual 
interest. There were addresses by Rev. 
A. P. Reccord of Springfield and others. 
A company of one hundred and thirty sat 
down to the tables. At a short business 
meeting, held in connection with the supper, 
six persons were admitted to membership 
in the church, and eighteen applications 
for membership were received, most of them 
heads of families. All the activities of the 
church are going forward vigorously. The 
Women’s Alliance, with forty members, and 
the Unity Club, with seventy members, 
are carrying out excellent winter programmes. 
Mr. Sunderland has recently been giving 
Sunday evening illustrated lectures to large 
audiences, on ‘‘Shakespeare and his Times,” 
“Robert Burns and his Scotland,” ‘“‘Emer- 
son and his Friends,” ‘‘Christ in Art,’’? and 
“The Madonna and Child in Art.” He 
has also been holding a very successful 
series of Sunday afternoon services in the 
Town Hall in South Manchester. Mr. 
James W. Cheney of Cheney Brothers, silk 
manufacturers, and two or three other men 
of prominence in the town have been in- 
teresting themselves in the services, and it 
is hoped that a similar series may be held 
there again next winter. At Bristol, an 
important and growing town twenty miles 
west of Hartford, a liberal religious organ- 
ization called ‘‘The Wycliffe Club” has 
recently been formed, under the leadership 
of Mr. George W. Hull. Mr. Sunderland 
has spoken here several times. The Con- 
necticut Valley Sunday-school Union will 
hold its next quarterly meeting with the 
Hartford Sunday school on February 17, 
with afternoon and evening sessions and an 
inviting programme. 


Los ANGELES, Cay.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. E. Stanton Hodgin: The re- 
ports given at the late and largely attended 
annual meeting, without bribe of supper or 
other special inducement, showed the con- 
dition of the society to be one for congratu- 
lation. Each organization reported faith- 
ful, earnest work, money in the treasury, 
and far-reaching plans for the future. 
Sixty-six have joined the church during the 
year, nineteen of them on the first Sunday 
of this year. Some of the activities are: 
meetings of the Men’s Club, of the Liberal 
League, the young people of the three liberal 
churches of the city, distribution of eight 
hundred Christmas presents to poor children, 
a maternity cottage and district nurse in 
a forlorn section, these latter being partly 
supported by a store managed by some of 
the church workers. Of course there is a 
good Alliance and Sunday-school. The 
society had heavy outlay, owing to side- 
walk assessments, organ repairs, and other 
unusual needs, but has met all indebted- 
ness without mortgaging, as at one time 
seemed impossible to avoid. The Sunday 
services are largely attended, and a very 
cheery, helpful spirit pervades the church. 
The Southern California Conference meets 
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here March 1 and 2, and plans are already 
under way to insure its success. 


NEw Lonpon, Conn.—All Souls’ Church, 
Unitarian-Universalist, Rev. Howard Colby 
Ives: After fifteen years of heroic struggle 
and patient work under tremendous diffi- 
culties the New London Unitarian Society, 
which two years ago merged with the Uni- 
versalists under the Connecticut Convention 
as All Souls’ Church, have just dedicated 
their beautiful new building. It is im- 
possible to overstate the joy and pride with 
which we have thus seen our labors crowned. 
As Dr. Gannett said in a congratulatory 
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Globe Ear-Phone. Those who are hard of hearing 
need no longer be debarred from the privilege of enjoying 
the Sunday sermon and music. Church telephones, or 
Ear-Phones, are now being installed in many churches by 
the Globe Ear-Phone Company of Boston, and by means 
of these instruments deaf persons can sit in any part of 
theauditorium and distinctly hear all thatis going on. The 
Globe Ear-Phone was awarded a Gold Medal (highest and 
only award) at the Exposition in Seattle last year, as being 
the most efficient aid for deafness. The Exhibit included 
small individual Ear-Phones to be worn by those whoare 
hard of hearing, in addition to the church outfits 
mentioned. 

The special feature of these individual Ear-phones is 
that they are adjustable for different degrees of deafness 
and may be focussed to the wearer’s ears, just as opera 
glasses are focussed to the eyes. One of the first Boston 
churches to be equipped with Globe Ear-Phonesis Tremont 
Temple, 88 Tremont Street, and it is on the seventh floor 
of this building that the Globe Ear-Phone Company has 
its offices. The expense of installing church Ear-Phone 
is small, depending, of course, upon the number of deaf 
persons to be accommodated, but the benefit to those who 
otherwiseare kept from attending divine service on account 
of deafness, cannot be measured 1n dollars and cents. 


Addresses. 


The present address of Miss Emma R. Ross 
is the Karicliffe, 231 South Bunker Hill Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Marriages, 


In Barre, Mass., 19th inst., by Rev. A. F. Bailey, Myron 
L. Corson ana Jessie I. Warman, both of Boston. 


Deaths. 


BAGLEY.—At Denver, Col., Jan, 20, 1910, Herman J. 
Bagley, son of the late Michael H. Bagley of Mead- 
ville, Pa., in his fifty-fifth year. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, $. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 


Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established prices for furnishings and services. 
Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 


services. = , 
Chapel for services, without charge. 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
Telephone Roxbury 72 
Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address “Undertaker, 

Boston.” 


NSTRUCTION in German.—Persons intending to 
take part in the International Congress of Religious 
Liberals at Berlin this summer, or to travel in Germany, 
may learn of a successful and inexpensive native teacher 
of the German language by addressing Miss Margaret 
A.M, Oeberst, care of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, s-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister,no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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word sent to us after the event: “‘This has 
not been done by us so much as through 
us; for without the spirit of devotion and 
self-sacrifice within our little group of 
people, and without the friendly helpfulness 
of many in all denominations in this city, 
and the fraternal co-operation of liberal 
souls throughout the country,—which all 
may be summarized as the Spirit of God 
working through men and women,—this 
could never have been attempted or suc- 
cessfully accomplished. Our church audi- 
torium will seat about two hundred. The 
Sunday-school room provides for about the 
same number. Opening from this room is 
the kitchen. Between the two rooms is a 
proscenium arch fifteen feet wide, so ar- 
ranged that a stage may be dropped into 
position, filling the whole kitchen space 
when entertainments are to be given. When 
not in use, this staging forms the partition 
wall between the two rooms, hidden by 
portiéres which will be used as curtains 
when needed. Scenery is now being painted, 
and the Dramatic Society will give ‘‘Alice 
in Wonderland” on March 2, the parts 
all being taken by the children of the Sun- 
day-school. The conveniences all through 
the building are along these modern lines. 
Every foot of space is made effective for 
human work and comfort. .The simple 
dedication of the beautiful fireplace in the 
Parish Hall, given by Mrs. George P. Fenner, 
illustrates the spirit of human fellowship 
and good will which animates our people 
and of which we hope to make our church 
home a centre of influence. It was dedi- 
cated at the Christmas entertainment of 
the Sunday-school. ‘The lights were turned 
out, and, after a few appropriate words by 
Mrs. Fenner, the fire was lit; and, when we 
all sang “Home, Sweet Home,” softly, and 
the children were grouped like a family 
about the fire, it seemed as though the very 
spirit of Christ was present with us. The 
Rev. Mr. Danforth of the First Congrega- 
tional Church and the Rey. Mr. McNally 
of the First Baptist Church took part in 
the church dedication service, as repre- 
sentatives of the local churches. Dr. Sam- 
uel A. Eliot preached the dedication sermon, 
and the Rev. John Coleman Adams of Hart- 
ford made an address on behalf of the Uni- 
versalist Convention of Connecticut. Both 
of these addresses were inspiring and help- 
ful, and we all feel it to be a great loss that 
they could not have been reported so as to 
perpetuate their usefulness. The organ, 
given by Mrs. Edward C. Hammond as a 
memorial of her father, Mr. James A. Rum- 
rill, was dedicated most appropriately and 
simply. Mr. Henry G. Chapin of Spring- 
field had charge of the music for the evening. 
All the departments of the church work are 
showing renewed energy. New members 
are constantly joining the Sunday-school, 
which has always been one of our most 
thriving departments. The Young People’s 
Christian Union, carried on under the 
auspices of the Universalist National body, 
holds regular weekly meetings and is making 
energetic plans of campaign. The Channing 
Boys’ Club is as full of energy as ever, and 
plan great things for the coming months of 
the season. The Women’s Branch Alliance 
is the mainstay of our church work. There 
have been several times in our history when 
without these devoted women all work 
would have been abandoned. Under the 
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new possibilities even greater things will 
certainly be done. It is hoped that in the 
near future a branch of the National League 
of Unitarian Laymen will be organized. A 
special mention should be made of the 
fraternal and disinterested way in which 
the Connecticut Universalist Convention 
has co-operated in all the work undertaken 
since the merger was first suggested. Their 
annual conference is to be held in New 
London in September, and our mutual 
effort will be to make of this ‘‘great adven- 
ture in practical co-operation,” as Dr. 
Eliot called it, the forerunner of other and 
even broader mergers. Already the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association has joined in a 
merger movement in Waterbury where an 
All Souls’ Church, Universalist-Unitarian, 
has been organized. May this unity of the 
spirit spread and gain power until all de- 
nominations, subordinating all intellectual 
differences to underlying principle of love 
towards God and man, are able to unite 
with all their energies in the building up of 
God’s kingdom on earth, 


New York City, N.Y.—Church of the 
Messiah, Dr. Robert Collyer and Rev. 
John Haynes Homes: At the adjourned 
annual meeting of this church, held on the 
evening of January 11, Mr. William Shillaber 
and Mr. William Sherer were re-elected as 
trustees for a term of three years; Hon. 
George L. Ingraham was elected as trustee 
for a period of three years; Mr. Melbert B. 
Cary and Mr. William V. Rowe, for a period 
of two years; and Mr. Ira A. Place, for a 
period of one year. ‘These men were chosen 
in accordance with the recent reorganization 
of the government of this church, and com- 
plete a full board of trustees of nine mem- 
bers. The Committee on the Revision of 
By-laws presented their report at this meet- 
ing. Final action will be taken upon this 
report at an adjourned meeting on Jan- 
uary 24. 

ORANGE, N.J.—First Unitarian Church 
of Essex County, Rev. Walter Reid Hunt: 
The twentieth anniversary of this church 
was celebrated with appropriate exercises 
on Sunday, January 16. Rev. Edward 
Hale of Chestnut Hill preached the sermon, 
and the services were conducted by the 
pastor. The church thus had with it the 
only ministers which it has ever settled. 
Mr. Henry Forster Hitch, the honorary 
president of the society, delivered an his- 
torical address, and Mrs. N. L. Handy told 
of the work which the women have done 
for the church. The church now owns 
property valued at $20,000, on which there 
is not a dollar of debt. It has a member- 
ship of 150, a Sunday-school of 55, and this 
last year has been the most successful, 
financially, numerically, and in interest and 
enthusiasm, that the church has ever had. 
It wields an influence in the charitable and 
social work of the city out of all proportion 
to its number of members, and has the good 
will of the other denominations of the city. 
It has justified the faith of its founders, 
and it looks forward with hope to many 
years of useful service for God and his 
kingdom. 


SCHENECTADY, N.Y.—The First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Albert W. Clark: The annual 
/meeting was held January 14 in All Souls’ 
Chapel, where the parish supper was served by 
the Women’s Alliance prior to the business 
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meeting. In spite of a heavy snowstorm the 
meeting was well attended. The members 
were called to order by the president, A. L. 
Rohrer, after which the secretary’s report 
was presented by E: G. Conde, reporting 
a record of two years’ progress, during which 
time the society has occupied its new chapel. 
The treasurer’s report, by W. H. Clark, 
showed that the year ended with a small 
balance in the treasury and all bills paid. 
The society starts the New Year with a large 
number of supporting members and a larger 
total of subscriptions than it has ever had 
before. Rev. Albert W. Clark, pastor of 
the church, made an informal report on the 
work of the Sunday-school and the recent 
organization of the Men’s Club by way of 
introduction to his longer report as minister. 
The pastoral report considered the progress 
of the past year and was one of hopeful 
prospect. The outlook was .never more 
encouraging. Mr. Clark spoke of the func- 
tion of the church in social service, and ex- 
pressed his conviction that ministers ought 
to engage in hand to hand and heart to 
heart work with the needs of men, both 
of the church and out of the church, on the 
basis of common humanity and common 
welfare. The report of the Women’s Alli- 
ance was presented by Mrs. W. H. Clarke, 
its president, and indicated the indispensable 
work which the Alliance has accomplished. 
After the election of officers President Rohrer 
concluded the evening with a brief address, 
speaking of the constant growth of the 
church, the recent visit of Rev. and Mrs. 
Charles P. Lombard (the former being the 
first pastor of the church), and the need for 
continued loyalty on the part of the church 
membership. 


Taunton, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Joel H. Metcalf: The parish 
supper and annual meeting of this parish 
was held January 10. Reports from various 
activities of the church showed good work 
and progress. During the year extensive 
repairs have been made on the parsonage. 
A committee was appointed to undertake 
the work of changing the heating apparatus 
and fitting up the basement of the church 
as a kitchen and dining-room, the size . 
of the sociables and the needs of the Sunday- 
school making such changes imperative. 
As a mark of appreciation of the work of 
the minister and his wife it was unanimously 
voted to increase the minister’s salary $300. 


Personals. 


The decoration which Rev. Clay Mac- 
Cauley has recently received from the Japa- 
nese government came as a complete sur- 
prise to him. The honor is especially sig- 
nificant because Mr. MacCauley has had no 
official or intimate connection with the gov- 
ernment. Usually the order of the Rising 
Sun goes to guests of the government, to 
foreign officials of Japan who have done 
notable service, or to eminent friends in 
especial epochs of Japanese history. Mr. 
MacCauley’s work as a missionary was likely 
to have been rather a hindrance than a help 
to this governmental notice. It will be re- 
membered that a few years ago a toro was 
erected as a memorial to him. 


Rev. A. Judson Rich has lately resigned 
his pastorate of the Unitarian Society of 
Dighton, the close of ten years of faithful 
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service. He had resigned several years ago, 
but the society would not let him go. This 
time, for reasons personal to himself, he 
made his resignation final. Not able to 
persuade him to withdraw his resignation, 
the society unanimously made him pastor 
emeritus, by which he remains minister, but 
without the active duties, and, by his re- 
quest, without any salary. As there was 
given to him and Mrs. Rich a reception at 
the beginning of the pastorate, so a farewell 
reception was tendered them at the Memo- 
rial Parish Hall, beautifully decorated for 
the occasion, at which not only his own 
people, but the pastors and many lay mem- 
bers from all the village churches, were pres- 
ent to give congratulations and words of 
kind appreciation, as well as regrets that the 
ties of affection: must be severed, though 
long to be held in remembrance. Mr. and 
Mrs. Rich were aided in receiving by two 
of the leading women of the society. It was 
also pleasant to know that the Unitarian 
pastors and many lay people from neighbor- 
ing cities were present and added to the 
interest of the occasion. A purse of gold 
was presented to Mr. Rich, and a musical 
programme was rendered. The spirit of 
brotherhood, good will, and unity made the 
occasion ideal and prophetic of what every 
. community in time might realize. 

Mr. Rich has lately taken a ten weeks’ 
pleasure trip throughout the Middle, North- 
west, and Far West of the country, visiting 
not only the large cities, but valleys and 
mountains, lakes and rivers, making it a 
matter of study as well as observation, and 
becoming, as far as possible, acquainted with 
the resources, the products, the industries, 


the prospects, and the progress of the vast- 


western country, and what its future must 
surely become in a’ few years. Though 
seventy-five years of age, his journey was 
made alone, even to the descent and ascent 
of the Yosemite National Park and the 
far-off Grand Canon of Arizona, on the back 
of mules, and in all the 12,000 miles of his 
trip, with not an accident or a moment’s ill- 
ness or a day off for rest or one of weariness. 

On his return his family had arranged a 
reception for him on his seventy-fifth birth- 
day, which was celebrated at his son’s home 
in Winchester, Mass. Nothing was spared 
that it should be an event long to be remem- 
bered. 

The following outline sketch of Mr. 
Rich’s life and work may be of interest at 
this time. Rev. A. Judson Rich was born 
in the town of Cooper, State of Maine. He 
received his education at Washington Acad- 
emy, Me., Waterville College (now Colby), 
Me., the Baptist Divinity School at New- 
ton Centre, Mass., and the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York City. 

His first settlement was over “the Village 
Church,’’ Dorchester. Others were as fol- 
lows: Westminster, Mass. (orthodox), Con- 
gregational Church, Brookfield Unitarian 
Society, Hyde Park Unitarian Society, Fall 
River Unitarian Society, Milford, N.H., 
Unitarian Society, Dighton Unitarian Soci- 
ety,—in all nearly forty-seven years without 
a break in continuity of service. 

Mr. Rich paid his way through all the 
departments of his education, sometimes in 
work for other students or in the field, 
teaching school winters, and one year, while 
at Newton’ Baptist Institution, he carried 
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together with his studies, and cutting the 
grass while other students were enjoying 
their vacations. He graduated from the 
Union Seminary and was settled over his 
first church free of debt and money with 
which to set up housekeeping. 


The Tuckerman School. 


On Saturday, January 29, at 10.30, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown will speak on the history 
of King’s Chapel. ‘This lecture is at the 
Chapel. 


a8! 


Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln will begin a 
series of four lectures on ‘‘Foods, 
their Value, Selection, and Preparation,” 
in Channing Hall, at 10.30, Thursday, 
February 3. 

Miss L. Freeman Clarke on the same 
day, at 9.30, begins a series of lessons on 
the Gospels. 

Miss Poor’s course in Story-telling will 
begin Saturday, February 5, at 9.30. ‘This 
course is recommended especially to those 
who are teaching younger children, but it 
is valuable for others. ; 
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HEAR! HEAR! Dear peopte can hear 


' 


just as well as anybody 
with the 


powerful. 


glass is adjustable. 


(Highest Award) 


very discouraged when I got my Globe Ear-Phone. 


lf you are hard of hearing 


GLOBE EAR-PHONE CO.: 
731 Tremont Temple, Boston. 
I am hard of hearing, and wish you would send 
me details of your special 30 days’ trial offer. 
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Globe Ear-Phone 


We are prepared to back up 
this statement. *[Sce below.] 


The Globe Ear-Phone is small and in- 
conspicuous, extremely light, yet very 
It is also adjustable for differ- 
ent grades of deafness, just as an opera 
We have letters from 
people using Globe Ear-Phones, who have 
tried every instrument now on the market 
and fnd the Globe is the one that makes 
them hear most clearly, isleast conspicuous, 
and the most satisfactory in every way. 


Globe Ear-Phones Won the Gold Medal 


At the Seattle Exposition 


conclusive evidence of their superiority over all other instruments for the deaf. 


One woman writes us from Marblehead, Mass. (name on application ): 1 alsc 
After wearing it for about four months, my hearing ts 


entirely restored. I can now hear people talking on the street or in the house. 
Another writes that he would not take $500 for his Globe Ear-Phone if he could not get another. 


(Za * We know what this wonderful instrument will do, and that you may know, 
too, and be sure that you are getting more than the worth of your purchase price, 
we have a special offer (send coupon below) whereby for a small deposit we will 
send a Globe Ear-Phone for thirty days’ trial; if you want it, pay for it—if you don’t, 
send it back. There is no obligation to purchase. 


If you are hard of hearing, or know any one who is, you should send us one of these coupons. Sit down 
and do it right now, before something else drives it out of your mind. 
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“Twas entirely deaf and also 


I cannot thank you enough.” 


If you know someone else who is 


GLOBE EAR-PHONE CoO.: 

731 Tremont Temple, Boston. 
I know that the person below is hard of hearing, 
and wish you would send them details of your spe- 
cial 30 days’ trial offer. 


Name 
Address 


My name is 


Address 
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Pleasantries, 


“What's the best thing to induce chest 
expansion?’’ ‘‘ Medals.” 


Young woman (adoringly): ‘‘It must be 
awiully nice to be wise and know—oh— 
everything!” Yale Senior: “It is.” 


“Your son is college bred, isn’t he?” 
“Yes, and in his case I should define college 
bred as a four years’ loaf.” —Zzion’s Herald. 


“Pop, is it right to say ‘I is’?” “‘Cer- 
tainly not; you know better than that. I 
is a personal pronoun, and’’—‘ There, you 
just said it.”’ 


Small. Mazie was taken to a Yonkers 
church for the first time, where the choir 
loft was above the pulpit. Upon her re- 
turn home she asked: ‘‘Mamma, why did 
all those who sung have to sit on the mantel- 
piece?’”’— Yonkers Statesman. 


“Pardon my ignorance,’’ said the lady pas- 
senger to the captain of the big ship, “‘but 
how do you manage to find your way across 
the trackless ocean?’’ ‘‘By means of the 
compass, madam,’’ answered the captain. 
“The needle invariably points to the north.” 
“But,” queried the lady passenger, ‘‘sup- 
pose you wish to go south?’’—Selected. 


My cousin’s auntie, who was a school 
teacher, met her on the street one day, and 
asked if she was going to a surprise party. 
“No, I ain’t going,” she said. And her aunt 
told her she must say: “I am not going. 
You are not going. He is not going. We 
are not going. You are not going. They 
are not going. Now, can you say all that?” 
she concluded. ‘Sure I can,” said her small 
niece, ‘‘there ain’t nobody going.’’—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


Little Helen, during the three years of 
her life, had never been separated from her 
elder sister night or day for more than a 
few minutes at a time; but at last the time 
came when the sister went away for a whole 
day. The child tried every game and occu- 
pation that she knew of, and a new one or 
two suggested by her mother, but they all 
palled. Finally she gave up and stood and 
looked sadly out of the window. ‘Then she 
sighed deeply and said, “‘It’s still the same 
old day, isn’t it, mother?’’—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


A Baltimore school teacher had encoun- 
tered such a degree of ignorance on the 
part of one of her boys in relation to the 
recorded acts of the Father of his Country 
that she grew sarcastic. ‘‘I wonder,’’ she 
began, “if you could tell me whether George 
Washington was a sailor or a soldier?” 
The boy grinned. ‘‘He was a soldier, all 
right,” he said. ‘‘How do you know?” 
the teacher challenged. ‘‘Because I saw 
a picture of him crossing the Delaware. Any 
sailor would know enough not to stand up 
in a boat.” — Shipping Iilustrated. 


George Francis Train tried to convince us 
that he had convinced himself that he was 
really running for president of the United 
States. ‘‘How many of this audience are 
in favor of my going to the White House?” 
he asked. Not a single person voted. ‘‘I 
want to get the sense of the audience,” he 
shouted. ‘‘How many are opposed to my 
being chief magistrate of the land?” As 
before, no one responded. ‘“‘ Well,” he finally 
ejaculated, ‘“‘I wanted to take the sense of 
this audience; but, if it has no sense, we will 
pass on.” There was nothing to do after 
this Parthian thrust but to cheer him long 
and uproariously.—Christian Endeavor World. 
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Educational. 


TheMeadiille Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F.C. SOUTHWORTH. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $250a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate. T. P. FARR, Prencipal. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rey. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees. 
For Catalogue address 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster, 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 


Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD, 
LONDON 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


ge, THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thoro 
preparation for i or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 

FOR 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL £0, 


BOX 638, DUXBURY, MASS. 
Elementary and Advanced Classes 
H. P. MOULTON, Jr., Principal 


Associated with School of FORESTRY 
¥F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Thirty years 
best. 


provements 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 


No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a en Po 
model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 


There’s probably a Pope agent in yourtown. But write and tell us just 
what kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, ete., and 
we’!l send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 


ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 


known to bicycle manufacture. 


Hartford Conn. 


